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Cruel Injustice— 


Labor Costs So High 
Workers Can’t Buy 
Their Own Products 


F IT was shown that the inhabitants 

of Mars did things that way, you 
would very properly exclaim: “What 
fools those Martians are!” Here we 
have farm products in limitless quan- 
tities piled up on one side of an imagi- 
nary line and limitless factory prod- 
ucts piled up on the other side of the 
line—and yet no way has been found 
for making the exchange of these 
products. The immortal Paul Bunyan, 
in the person of President Roosevelt, 
is now doing his best to solve this 
problem. He fully expects to find the 
answer, but he hasn’t quite got it yet. 

Several million workers need new 
homes, with all the modern comforts 
and conveniences to which they are 
entitled—but can they afford to pur- 
chase them? No—not when their fel- 
low workers the plasterers are strik- 
ing and declaring that they must have 
$1.50 or $1.75 an hour, for instance. 
Millions of good people want to buy 
new autos and junk their old cars. 
But are they going to buy them when 
their own low buying power puts 
these much-desired articles out of 
their reach? 

Authorities differ as to whether the 
farmers or the factory workers have 
had the best end of the New Deal 
so far. J. G. Donley, writing in the 
Washington Star, says the farmers 
have benefited less than labor. He 
goes on: “Several years ago the aggre- 
gate wages paid to industrial workers 
reached and passed the gross farm 
income. The standard of living of 
the working man then rose to such an 
extent that he became the big factor 
in consumer markets—and the prices 
he was willing and able to pay became 
the established prices.” 

Organized labor was able to keep 
the industrial wage rate up to nearly 
double what it was before the World 
war, while the prices of farm prod- 
ucts sank to half. In spite of this great 
apparent advantage for labor, it had 
fatal results, for the high cost of labor 
was added to the production cost of 
every article. Gradually the consum- 
ing public found themselves unable to 
buy, and the factories had to start 
shutting down. Then came the “spiral” 
of lower wages, fewer jobs and shrink- 











ing sales. This process of deflation 
continued until out of 40,000,000 work- 
ers there were 13,000,000 unemployed. 
The steel business was down to only 
15 per cent of capacity, the auto fac- 
tories to 20 per cent—and many other 
leading industries in an equally deep 
hole where they could pay neither 
wages nor profits. It was “still the 
same country,” as President Hoover 
truly said—but the total purchasing 
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Special Pathfinder Chart showing volume 
of production of industrial products and 
relative buying power of industrial work- 
ers and farm products for last 18 months— 
also the amount of government aid. This 
chart shows why it is impossible for the 
workers either in the factories or on the 
farms to buy the very things which they 
themselves produce. 


power of the people had sunk to a 
third or a quarter of what it had been 
during the boom period. 

What a spectacle it is to see a good 
man laboring in an auto factory like 
a demon in hell—and still he can’t 
make enough to buy and ride in the 
very auto he helps to make. Modern 
methods have reduced the number of 
“man hours” required for making an 
auto down to an astonishingly low 
figure. We have labor saving improve- 
ments and short-cut methods every- 
where—but still the paradox sticks up 
like a sore thumb—THE WORKERS 
CAN’T AFFORD TO BUY THEIR 
OWN PRODUCTS! 

It used to be a saying that ““shoe- 








makers’ children never wear good 
shoes.” That sounds foolish—but it 
applies to the United States today, not 
only as to shoes but as to practically 
everything that is grown or made. We 
used to hear with disgust that the 
Danish farmers couldn’t afford to use 
their own cream or the bacon they 
raised and that their families ate 
margarine—but this condition has now 
been transferred to the United States 
and it applies universally. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, who has an interest 
in a small furniture factory, explain- 
ed some time ago that they were now 
employing only 11 people, or only half 
the number they used to. She said 
she had not made any profit on her 
investment and that “the factory 
doesn’t employ salesmen for the rea- 
son that it can’t afford it.” This fac- 
tory of Mrs. Roosevelt’s is a very good 
example of what has happened to busi- 
ness, big and little. It seems like a 
simple thing to find a larger market 
for products, but as Mrs. Roosevelt 
said in her own case, the factory can’t 
afford it. And so the sales have to rest 
at a profitless level, and thousands of 
people who would love to have some 
of that fine furniture are deprived of 
enjoying it—not because they are too 
ignorant to appreciate it but simply 
because they can’t afford to spend the 
money, at a time when all incomes are 
mortgaged for food and other bare 
necessities. 

Many people forget the fact that 
about 90 per cent of the cost of all 
products is labor—and when labor is 
boosted out of proportion, it simply 
defeats its own objects. Figures com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce 
show that even if it was possible for 
the workers to combine in one great 
union or soviet, and they could divide 
among themselves ALL of the income 
from ALL INDUSTRY, it would be a 
sore disappointment, as there would 
be so little to divide. In 1929, the great 
“peak” year, the wage-earners would 
have drawn an average of $119 a 
month if all wages had been divided 
equally. If all the wages, salaries, 
dividends, profits, rake-offs and other 
returns from industry had been di- 
vided among all engaged in industry, 
the share of each would still have been 
only $147 a month, or only $28 more 
than the wage earners received. It 
is easy to see that even if we were 
back on a “prosperity” basis and if 
all the national income could be par- 
celed out on a share-and-share-alike 


(Continued on page 20) 











TIMELY TOPICS 


RAILROAD PENSIONS 

The closing days of Congress saw 
the fulfillment of the first step in Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s plan for extensive 
social legislation—passage of the rail- 
road retirement bill. This act which 
affects some 1,100,000 workers pro- 
vides pensions for retired railmen 
computed on pay and length of serv- 
ice, which need not be with the same 
road. Total service is all that counts. 

Pensions will be paid out of a re- 
tirement fund supervised by a Federal 
Railroad Retirement Board of three 
members, each serving five years at a 
$10,000 salary. One member will rep- 
resent labor, the second the railroads 
and the other will be a disinterested 
party. Funds will be held by the 
government and invested in govern- 
ment bonds. This fund will be creat- 
ed by contributions of two per cent of 
each employee’s pay to which will be 
added a double amount by the em- 
ployer. On the basis of present pay 
rolls $90,000,000 will thus be collected 
annually to finance these pensions. 
Deductions will begin on August 1 and 
the first annuities will be paid after 
Feb. 1, 1935. If a worker should die 
before that time the retirement de- 
ductions he has paid will be refunded 
to his heirs with three per cent com- 
pound interest. 

Retirement age is fixed at 65, al- 
though service may be extended to 70, 
one year at a time. However, work- 
ers may retire voluntarily any time 
after 30 years of service. Here is how 
the amount retirement pay is comput- 
ed: Two per cent of the first $50; one 
and a half per cent of the next $100; 
and one per cent of all over $150 up to 
$300. The percentage thus found 
would be multiplied by the total years 
of service. This is the way it would 
work out for an employee receiving a 
salary of $150 per month: Two per 
cent of the first $50 is $1; one and a 
half per cent of the remaining $100 is 
$1.50—total $2.50. Multiply by the 
years of service, say 30, and the pen- 
sion would be $75 per month. 

On this basis those with 30 years of 
service would receive the following 
pensions: 





Salary Pension 
$ 50 $ 30.00 
100 52.50 
200 90.00 
300 120.00 


which is the largest amount any re- 
tired railway worker may receive. 
— rr 


GIANT TREE BELT PLANNED 


Old Mother Earth is to be the sub- 
ject of a gigantic face-lifting operation 
under a plan announced by the Amer- 
ican Tree Association and which is 
reported to be under serious consid- 
eration by President Roosevelt and 
various officials. It involves the plant- 
ing of a huge forest 100 miles wide 
and 1,300 miles long extending from 





Canada to Mexico across North and 
South Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Texas for the purpose of 


minimizing drought conditions and 
disrupting the winds which sweep this 
region and strip the country of much 
of its fertile topsoil. 

This 100-mile wide tree belt would 
not be a solid forest, however, but 
strips of trees, possibly one to the 
mile and about 125 feet across. Be- 
tween the tree strips the land could 
still be devoted to farming. The trees 
would be of cottonwood, ash and such 
others as are suited to the climate. 
Carrying out of such a plan would 
require 10 or 12 years time and would 
cost around $75,000,000 for the em- 
ployment of workers (taken from the 
drought stricken area if possible), 
nurseries for the young trees and the 
purchase or lease of land for the im- 
mense tree belt. Any expense incur- 
red this current year through organi- 
zation, collecting seed and establishing 
nurseries would be paid out of the 
drought appropriation. The plan is 
also being studied by the United States 
Forest Service under whose charge 
the work would probably be carried 
out, if adopted. 

SS 
ELECTORAL VOTE CHANGES 


Without a doubt some change in our 
method of electing presidents of the 
United States is in the offing. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is the latest to be per- 
suaded there should be a change and 
he has given his approval for reform- 
ing the electoral college. Under the 
present system or law the candidate 
for president getting a majority of the 
popular vote in any state gets all of 
the electoral votes. For example, 
Oregon has five electoral votes. In the 
1932 presidential election Hoover re- 
ceived a popular vote of 136,000 and 
Roosevelt 213,800, yet Roosevelt got all 
five of the electoral votes. 

Several attempts have recently been 
made to change this state of affairs and 
have the electoral vote split up among 
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Portrait of a Good Uncle trying to dis- 
tribute favors evenly to North, South, 
East and West. 
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the candidates in proportion to {he 
popular vote. Senator George \\ 
Norris, Republican of Nebraska, max; 
two attempts { 
send the e) 
toral college th, 
way of the lam, 
ducks during 
the late ( 
gress but his 
proposed 
amendment 
went down 
defeat twice at 
the hands of 
the Senate. The 
Senator is 
working for an 
amendment 
to the Consti- 
tution abolishing the electoral collec 
altogether. Under his’ proposed 
amendment the names of the candi 
dates for president and vice president 
would be placed on the ballots and 
those receiving the majority of the 
votes would be declared the winners 
This, however, was amended by the 
Judiciary Committee so as to give the 
candidate receiving a majority of a 
State’s popular vote the entire electoral 
vote of that state, as at present. In 
spite of this change, though, the Sen- 
ate lacked just two votes to adopt 
the resolution. 

A plan similar to this was intro- 
duced in the House by Rep. Clarence 
F. Lea, Democrat of California, but 
it was not acted on. His proposal, 
although retaining the electoral vote, 
differed from the amendment turned 
down by the Senate insofar as it pro- 
poses to apportion the electoral vote 
of each state to the respective candi- 
dates in direct ratio to the amount of 
popular vote received by each. Both 
Senator Norris and Rep. Lea have 
promised to reintroduce and_ push 
their proposed amendments in the next 
Congress. Rep. Lea says he believes 
the House will give the plan the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority at the next 
session. 

But sentiment is well divided on the 
issue. It is felt by some that such a 
system is only fair to the smaller 
parties which at present haven't a 
chance to get a candidate near the 
White House. They figure it would 
take us further along the road to mi- 
norities having a larger say in our 
government. On the other hand, the 
objectors point out that it would give 
undue advantage to some states, par- 
ticularly in the South where the vote 
is almost solidly Democratic. To this 
would be added the split vote in th 
North and West where the parties ar‘ 
more evenly divided and it is feared 
by some that it would be an unfair 
handicap. 

————_.- 
FARM DEBT MORATORIUM 

Congress passed the Frazier-Lemk« 
amendment to the Bankruptcy Ac! 
granting farmers a five year mora- 
torium on their debts and it is no 
law by presidential signature. Th 
effect of this bill is that any farmer 


Senator Norris 
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whose total debts exceed the fair and 
reasonable value of his property may 
employ the Bankruptcy Court to ef- 
fect a scale down of the fair and rea- 
sonable value of such property. The 
Bankruptcy Court then must stay all 
proceedings of foreclosure or eviction 
for five years, during which time the 
farmer is to retain the full possession, 
use and benefit of all or part of his 
property, real and personal. 

There are two important provisions 
in the law. Under the first provision 
the farmer can pay for his property 
(or pay his reasonable debts) on the 
basis of the new appraised value on 
the installment plan. He doesn’t have 
to pay anything on the principal for 
the first year. During both the second 
and third years he has to pay two and 
a half per cent of the new appraised 
value. Within four years from the 
date of the new agreement he must 
pay an additional five per cent of the 
appraised price; an additional five per 
cent the next or fifth year and the re- 
raining unpaid balance of the apprais- 
ed price within six years from the date 
of said agreement. 

The other provision is that the farm- 
er retains possession, use and benefit 
of all his property for a period of five 
years whenever creditors object to the 
manner Of payments and distribution 
of the debtor’s property. In all cases 
where debtor and creditors cannot 
agree, after the Bankruptcy Court has 
set aside the debtors exemptions as 
prescribed by the state law, the new 
law says the court shall stay all pro- 
ceedings for the period of five years, 
during which five years the debtor 
shall retain possession of his property, 
under control of the court, providing 
he pays a reasonable rental annually 
for the part of the property of which 
he retains possession, the first such 
rental payment to be made six months 
after the staying of proceedings. The 
debtor also has the option to purchase 
or redeem at the appraised value or 
re-appraised value any part or all of 
the property within the five year 
period. Thus, if the law is admin- 
istered properly, there should be very 
few, if any, farmers who still have 
litle to their property who will need 
(0 submit to either foreclosure or evic- 
tion for the next five years. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
says the Frazier-Lemke amendment to 
the Bankruptcy Act is in accord with 
the program of that administration be- 
cause it attempts to prevent occasional 
creditors from foreclosing on distress- 
ed farm debtors. According to Gov. 
W. I. Myers, of the FCA, the program 
if his agency has been to prevent farm 
‘oreclosures and to refinance exces- 
‘ive debt burden on a basis which 
vould permit good farmers to work 
ut. As a result of the general re- 
overy during the past year and the 
loans of the Federal Land Banks and 
the Land Bank Commissioner, he says, 
the great majority of distressed farm 
mortgage cases have already been re- 
lieved, leaving only a slight minority 
f farmers who will have to go into 
bankruptcy to save their homes. In 


lending almost a billion dollars on the 
security of farm mortgages, 90 per cent 
of which was used to refinance exist- 
ing farm debt burdens, and in making 
commitments to lend over $700,000,- 
000 more, the FCA has become the 
creditor of a vast number of farmers 
who otherwise might have needed to 
avail themselves of bankruptcy in 
order to avoid foreclosure. 


—-7o 


NIAGARA COMMEMORATION 


Honeymooners aren’t the only folks 
going to Niagara Falls this fall. Gov- 
ernmental, military and ecclesiastical 
personages from both sides of the At- 
lantic are to participate in a dramatic 
commemoration of two centuries of 
heroic warfare and more than a cen- 
tury of perfect peace during the four- 
day Three-Nation Celebration which 
is to be held there and at nearby Old 
Fort Niagara September 3rd to 6th. 
The celebration is being financed by 
the federal, state and Niagara Falls 
municipal governments. 

Dedication of Old Fort Niagara, now 
completely restored to its 17th cen- 
tury picturesqueness after seven years 
of labor and at a cost of $500,000, and 
the unveiling upon its lake-front re- 
doubt of a monumental memorial to 
the Bush-Bagot Treaty, under which 
the American-Canadian frontier has 
remained unfortified for 116 years, will 
supply the occasion’s contrasting mo- 
tifs of war and peace. These recipro- 
cally emphasized themes have been 
woven into a historical drama, with a 
cast of 3,500 to be presented nightly 
during the celebration under the direc- 
tion of a famed dramatist and pro- 
ducer. It will be staged in full cos- 
tume in the new Niagara Municipal 
Stadium which will seat 15,000. 

Notables from many parts of the 
world are expected, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, the Duke of York, the 
Earl of Bessborough, Governor-Gen- 
eral of-Canada, Premier Bennett of 
Canada, Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, Gov. Lehman of New York, five 
cardinals of the Catholic Church, the 





3 
Bishop of Paris, and official represent- 
atives of L’Acadamie de Francaise, 
etc., etc. By means of this celebration 
the Old Fort Niagara Association 
hopes to awaken the consciousness of 
the people of both continents, now in 
a period of world unrest, to the com- 
plete success of the peace which has 
prevailed for more than a century 
along one of the longest of frontiers. 
It is a mark for the world to shoot at. 


Soo 


SOCIAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 

Apparently President Roosevelt is 
going right ahead with his proposed 
social reform program. Before leav- 
ing on his vacation cruise, which ev- 
eryone seems to think he has more 
than earned, the President appointed 
a committee, composed of four cabinet 
members—Morgenthau, Perkins, Wal- 
lace and Cummings—and Federal Re- 
lief Administrator Hopkins, to devote 
part of the time between now and 
January when the next Congress con- 
venes to studying conditions and put- 
ting proposed legislation into worka- 
ble form. The principal problems 
with which the personnel of the com- 
mittee plan to concern themselves are 
the three outlined in the President’s 
last message to Congress, namely: 
housing, livelihood and social insur- 
ance. 

When the housing bill was passed 
at the last session work on social leg- 
islation was already under way. This 
part of the program will not, however, 
be excluded from consideration be- 
cause of passage of the housing bill. 
All problems which tend to undermine 
social economic life will be carefully 
studied by the committee. Coming un- 
der this head are unemployment, dis- 
ability, sickness, accidents, diseases, 
old age, widowhood and the economic 
problems of motherhood. Successful 
measures, that is those which Con- 
gress can be prevailed upon to make 
law, will effect, as was brought in a 
recent speech of the President’s, “the 
security of the men, women and chil- 
dren of the nation.” 
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FOREIGN 


SWITZERLAND 

George L. Harrison, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
attended the meeting of the governors 
of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in session in Basel and confer- 
red with Montagu Norman, governor 
of the Bank of England. Leon Frazer, 
president of the World bank as well as 
Harrison contended the United States 
was ready to return to the gold stand- 
ard. Over the luncheon table Harrison 
talked with Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, head 
of the Reichsbank, about the defaulted 
Dawes and Young loan bonds and the 
means of obtaining interest payments 
on them. Both agreed further nego- 
tiations were necessary for a Ssatis- 
factory adjustment of the question. 
In line with this talk the directors of 
the World bank sent a new protest to 
Germany against the moratorium in an 
effort to protect the interests of Amer- 
ican bond holders. The recent Anglo- 
German agreement covering payments 
of interest to British citizens was used 
as a lever to force equal treatment for 
Americans. 





CHILE 


Santiago police uncovered plans for 
simultaneous uprisings in every part 
of the country as they questioned 200 
Communists who were seized in a raid. 
The recent revolt of 1,000 farmers in 
southern Chile in which at least 40 
were killed was part of the nation- 
wide plot. 


COLOMBIA 

Throngs, wildly cheering, greeted 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt as he 
made stops at Haiti, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Cartagena en route 
to the Pacific ocean. President Stenio 
Vincent greeted the President at Cap 
Haitien, chief Haitian port, while Gov. 
Blanton Winship and Gov. Paul Pear- 
son were in charge of the welcome at 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. At 
Cartagena President Olaya Herrera 
escorted the first United States presi- 
dent ever to visit South America about 
the city and stood at his side during 
the review of the Colombian navy. 


HOLLAND 


Prince Henry, 58, husband of Queen 
Wilhelmina, died suddenly of heart 
disease in his office in Red Cross head- 
quarters in ’s Gravenhage. The Queen 
was in Switzerland and Crown Prin- 
cess Juliana was in London at the 
time of the Prince Consort’s death. He 
was the German Duke of Mechlinburg 
at the time of his marriage at the age 
of 24 to the ruling queen, 


JAPAN 


Adm. Keisuke Okada, the new pre- 
mier succeeding Adm. Viscount Mako- 
to Saito, formed a coalition cabinet 
which was formally inducted into of- 
fice in the presence of Emperor Hiro- 
hito at the imperial palace in Tokyo. 





Koki 


Hirota, Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, 
Mineo Osumi and Fumio Goto in the 
Foreign Affairs, War, Navy and Home 


Affairs ministries, respectively, re- 
main from the Saito government, 
which dissolved because a vice min- 
ister of finance was named in a bank 
scandal, Premier Okada is regarded 
as a friend of America, but Japan’s 
defense policies will doubtless remain 
the same through the carry-over of the 
War and Navy ministers. 


RUSSIA 


At the end of the first half of the 
second year of the second Five-Year 
Plan the Soviet industrial program 
was Slightly behind schedule, but 
heavy industry’s production exceeded 
its quota for the half year. 

Throughout the U. S. S. R. the 11th 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Soviet constitution was celebrated. 

Young Communists as well as the 
Soviet press were enlisted in the gov- 
ernment campaign to wipe out thieves 
and speculators who have exploited 
the public with short measures and 
inferior goods. 

No bread or grain may be sold pri- 
vately until the government completes 
its grain collections December 1, the 
Central committtee of the Communist 
party decreed. 

Moskva received reports a Japanese 
army officer was caught taking docu- 
ments from the desk of the Soviet con- 
sul at Sakhalin, a Manchurian town 
on the Amur river. 


CHINA 

According to a message received at 
the American consulate in Hankow it 
was indicated the Rev. Howard Smith, 
missionary from Washington, Pa., who 
was kidnapped by bandits last May, 
has been released. 

As part of his “new life movement” 
to bring about a rebirth of China, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-Shek, Nanking leader, has 
forbidden the production, sale or 
smoking of opium throughout the 
country. Violators will be rigorously 
punished. 

On the first train operating between 
Peiping and Mukden since Japan set up 





Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek of China 





The Pathfinde; 


Manchoukuo a bomb exploded, kil) in, 
four Chinese and injuring 10 mor 
The outrage was attributed to oj); 
nents of China’s resuming rail se: 
with a country she does not recog; 
TURKEY 

Former Ambassador to the Uniled 
States Ahmet Muhtar Bey and dea 
the diplomatic corps in Washingt 
died in Ankara of pneumonia. He had 
just returned from America where h¢ 
had been the Turkish envoy since 1927 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign Minister Louis Barthou and 
Sir John Simon, British Foreign Se 
retary, met in London where thy: 
reached an agreement regarding Brit- 
ish aid in case France or Belgium ire 
invaded. Britain also reaffirmed her 
obligations as a signer of the Loca: 
treaty. 

Threats of sharp British reprisals 
brought the German debt negotiators 
to their knees in capitulation, as the 
agreed to pay all interest charges { 
British holders of the Dawes and 
Young loan bonds, on which the Reich 
announced defaults. Some slight con 
cessions were made by Britain in re- 
turn for the German surrender. Thus 
ends the threatened Anglo-German 
trade war. 

U. S. Ambassador at large Norman 
H. Davis and Acting Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin suspended their pre- 
liminary naval talks until after Mr. 
Baldwin has conversed with Francois 
Pietri, minister of marine, on the same 
topic. Growing tension between 
France and Italy, arising out of the 
former’s threat to build two 35,000- 
ton battleships if Italy persisted in her 
plans to construct two vessels of simi- 
lar tonnage, complicated the naval 
issues. 

American racket wielders took a se- 
vere drubbing at the hands of British 
players in the Wimbledon tennis cham- 
pionships as Frank X. Shields, Davis 
Cup star, was defeated in the semi- 
finals by Jack Crawford of Australia, 
and Helen Jacobs of California bowed 
to Dorothy Round, popular British 
champion, in the play for the men’s 
and women’s singles crowns. Fred 
Perry, England, won over Crawford 
giving Britain the singles titles in both 
classes for the first time in 25 years 
A consolation prize went to Ameri 
with the doubles victory of George \l 
Lott, jr. and Lester Stoefen. 


MEXICO 


Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary party, was elec- 
ted president of the Republic of Mexi- 
co with a majority of nearly 1,000,() 
votes. He succeeds President Abelard 
Rodriguez and takes office December !. 


CANADA 


Found guilty of seduction by a six- 
man jury, Premier John E. Brownlee. 
of Alberta, was ordered by an Edmo! 
ton court to pay $15,000 damages 1° 
Vivian MaeMillan, 22-year-old govert 
ment stenographer. The Alberta 5u- 
preme Court later excused Brownle« 
from paying the damages. 
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July 21, 1934 


Uncertainty After 
Reich Mass Killing— 
Storm Troops Curbed 


Shocked, dazed and deeply disturb- 
ed, Germany set about following more 
normal pursuits after the events of the 
“bloody Saturday” which Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler called the “second revo- 
lution.” Either sincerely believing 
conditions had settled down, or else 
blissfully unaware of internal rum- 
blings, prophetic of more trouble to 
come, Der Fuehrer (Hitler) and mem- 
bers of his cabinet scattered to the 
four corners of the Reich to vacation, 
as the Chancellor decreed a political 
truce to allow the wounds, inflicted by 
the “Nazi purging,” to heal. 

With the recent events now some- 
what in the background a clearer ap- 
praisal of what has just transpired 
can be taken. It appears in the pres- 
ent viewing that the “liquidation” of 
the “rebel” Storm Troop leaders by 
execution was prompted not so much 
by their reported attempt to seize 
power, nor their well-known erotic 
abnormalities, as the ever-widening 
rift between these leaders on the one 
hand and the Reischwehr and the 
Stahlhelm (veterans’ organization) on 
the other which threatened to plunge 
Germany into a bloody civil war. Such 
a contention is borne out by the re- 
cent demand of the slain head of the 
Storm Troops, Capt. Ernst Roehm, for 
an official position with the Reich- 
swehr (regular army), and an in- 
sistent demand for the dissolution of 
the Stahlhelm. Both were refused by 
Hitler, who, nevertheless saw the 
writing on the wall in this bid for ad- 
ditional power by the Storm Troopers. 
Hence, the move to purge the Nazi 
party of its own dissident elements 
and at the same time of others whom 
the National Socialists deemed it poli- 
tic to wipe out. Facts in the official 
communiques, issued to explain to the 
Reich the reason and manner of the 
group killings, were considerably at 
variance, and lend credence to the be- 
lief Hitler was not forced to crush an 
incipient rebellion as was stated by the 
government. If the Storm Troopers 
were found in Muenchen ready to 
march on Berlin and a simultaneous 
outbreak throughout the Reich was 
planned, as the communique stated, 
why were their leaders found in bed 
by Hitler on this same day, as was 
also officially reported? Leaders of 
revolts have little time for sleep and 
especially on the day they are sched- 
uled to strike the blow. Other in- 
consistencies appear in the explana- 
tions concerning the deaths of Gen. 
Kurt von Schleicher and Berlin Storm 
Troop leader Kar] Ernst. 

Indications pointed to a very sub- 
Stantial reduction in the size of the 
Storm Troops amounting to 20 per 
cent, not only because they constitute 
a constant potential threat to get out 
of hand, but also to remove any basis 
for foreign nations’ contention that 
these Storm Troops make up an ef- 





fective army, although technically un- 
armed. Viktor Lutze, new chief of 
staff, who was given a set of instruc- 
tions by Chancellor Hitler on the ways 
of leading a pure life, and told to im- 
press them on his men, issued an order 
forbidding any assembly of the 2,000,- 
000 Storm Troopers during this month. 
This is in addition to the order giving 
them a month’s vacation and forbid- 
ding the wearing of their uniforms 
in this time. Despite this strict pro- 
hibition groups of the troopers ap- 
peared suddenly on busy street corners 
in Berlin and shouted “Revenge!” Herr 
Lutze and Franz Seldte, head of the 
Stahlhelm, reached an agreement con- 
cerning their respective organizations, 
thus removing friction in that quarter. 
A weightier problem, however, will 
confront Der Fuehrer when about 
400,000 Storm Troopers are suddenly 
thrown on the labor market, the re- 
sult of the reduction order. 

The foreign power with whom some 
of the conspirators in the late “second 
revolution” were accused of plotting 


was designated as France. Foreign 
Minister Louis Barthou was repre- 


sented as having known of the plan- 
ned revolt while the Disarmament con- 
ference Was in session in Geneva in 
May. A formal and vigorous denial of 
all these allegations was made by the 
French Ambassador to Berlin Andre 
Francois-Poncet. 

Efforts to oust Vice Chancellor Franz 
von Papen were frustrated by the in- 
tervention of President Paul von 
Hindenburg. Arrested at the time of 
the mass killings because of his sup- 
posed connection with some of the 
conspirators, a determined move was 
made to relieve him of his cabinet 
post. Nazi hot-heads endangered his 
life after the arrest, but his friendship 
with the aged President saved him. It 
was considered likely he would leave 
the cabinet which had sanctioned the 
executions of several of his closest 
friends as soon as he could retire 
gracefully. 

Rudolf Hess, cabinet minister with- 
out portfolio and known as Hitler’s 
“second self,” in a speech delivered to 
Nazi chiefs at a conclave in Prussia, 
warned the world against an invasion 
of Germany. In the same talk he call- 
ed on war veterans, both in the Reich 
and across the border, to bring about 
peace, and urged a special under- 
standing with France. An idea of the 
importance the Nazis attached to this 
speech can be seen in the fact that 
the speech was not only broadcast 
throughout the nation, but was also 
translated and rebroadcast to the 
world at large. Special emphasis was 
placed on the appeal to France by 
the sudden switching of the Nazi min- 
ister from German to French. Herr 
Hess’s pronunciamento came at the 
same moment Foreign Minister Bar- 
thou was in London conferring with 
the British government. The refer- 
ences Hess made to invasion, linked to 
his knowledge of the Anglo-French 
parley, indicated a return of the “en- 
circlement” bogy to the German mind. 
Meanwhile, a crop shortage, through 
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drought, brought uneasiness to the 
German people, although no official 
cognizance of this lack was taken, and 
possible retaliation by those groups 
who suffered most in the clean-up add- 
ed to the uncertainty of the situation. 

Besides the Storm Troopers who 
bitterly resented the summary killing 
of their leaders, there are those fol- 
lowers of Dr. Erich Klausener, a Cath- 
olic, and Gen. von Schleicher, former 
chancellor, both of whom were slain. 
These together with friends of the 
many who faced firing squads after the 
official two days of “purging” were 
ended made up a highly reactionary 
group whose opposition to the Nazis 
in case of trouble could be counted on. 
Thus, in the face of a critical economic 
situation, induced by the German 
moratorium on debts which brought 
threats of foreign reprisals, and dis- 
tinct disaffection at home, the vacation 
of Chancellor Hitler and his minions 
appears largely in the light of a ruse 
to blind the German people to a reali- 
zation of their false security. 








FOREIGN TABS 





A watchman foiled an attempt to 
steal a sacred relic, reputed to be 
Christ’s tunic, from the Argenteuil 
Basilica, France, where it has been 
guarded since the 12th century. 

With the decline of Scotland’s birth 
rate “some form of polygamy” was 
suggested by a vital statistics expert in 
Dundee to remedy the situation. 

Deposits of iron ore in Brazil ex- 
ceed those of the entire United States, 
according to the Geologic Service in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Cabinet approval and President Men- 
dieta’s signature was given the treaty 
which governs new Cuban-American 
relations since the abrogation of the 
Platt amendment. 

An anti-religious campaign is being 
waged by the Turkish press, one paper 
Stating, “Religion is a cause of civil 
and international war.” 

Diplomats of the Soviet Foreign 
service must be married, and all the 
families must live together in one 
building. A butler or janitor while 
performing his duties in the embassy 
or legation makes notes and reports 
fully to the OGPU (secret service) of 
the activities of the household. 

Cock-fighting was revived in Puerto 
Rico for the first time in over 30 years 
when a three-day cocking main was 
held in San Juan after the legalizing 
bill had gone into effect. 

Gov. Tomas Canabal of Tabasco, 
Mexico, ordered monuments, crosses, 
and names removed from graves in his 
state to eliminate “posthumous vani- 
ties.” Numbers will be used for identi- 
fication. 

oe 
PILES HEALED AT HOME! 


Inexpensive home treatment perfected by 
Dr.O.A.Johnson, Head physician Johnson 
Rectal and Colonic Clinic, Dept. 511, Kan- 
sas City,Mo. No matter how long you have 
suffered write today for free details.—Adv. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


GOVERNMENT 


More than 288,000 American home 
owners in financial difficulty have ap- 
plied for reconditioning loans through 
Home Owners Loan Corporation. 

By presidential order five per cent 
government pay cut will prevail for 

_next six months. 

Federal government’s annual rent 
bill in District of Columbia is now 
approximately $1,500,000 despite huge 
government building program in re- 
cent years. 

New Securities and Stock Exchange 
Commission prohibits all speculation 
by its staff. 

Post Office Department reveals that 
for first time in 15 years it is out of 
red and actually estimates a surplus 
for year ending June 30. But this is 
exclusive of $60,000,000 air and ocean 
mail subsidies. 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas J. Coolidge modifies embargo 
placed on exportation of silver to 
exempt five broad classifications from 
the ban. 

Treasury Department figures show 
that more than $167,000,000 is being 
spent for construction of 900 federal 
buildings, most of them post offices, in 
various parts of nation. 

Navy Department junks destroyer 
Fanning, only American warship to 
sink a German submarine during 
World war. 

Army is looking for some good doc- 
tors—there will be about 50 vacancies 
in medical departments of that branch 
of the service by October 1. 

State Department officials reveal that 
Moscow’s suggestions for a non-aggres- 
sion pact between Soviet Union and 
United States have been rejected. 

Government has spent less than half 
of its recovery and relief war chest of 
$13,115,500,000 to date, leaving more 
than $6,670,600,00 for future use. 

Administration order signed by Sec- 
retary Ickes says all federal legal ad- 
vertisements must be inserted only in 
Democratic newspapers. 


LABOR 


New National Labor Relations Board 
with Lloyd Garrison, 37-year-old dean 
of the law school of the University of 
Wisconsin, at its head replaces the 
old National (Wagner) Labor Board 
and begins tasks of studying strife 
over nation and of re-aligning 35 exist- 
ing regional and other labor boards. 
Other two members of board are Harry 
A. Millis, of Illinois, and Edwin S. 
Smith, of Massachusetts. 

Since the first national labor board 
was established more than 4,200 com- 
plaints have been filed and over 3,500 
cases handled, 83 per cent of which 
were settled. 

Threats of a general walkout along 
Pacific Coast in support of the striking, 


rioting marine workers grow as troops 
and police with machine guns keep 
the peace. William Green, president 
of the Federation of Labor protests 
use of troops. 


WASHINGTON 


The coordination of numerous emer- 
gency activities of the government are 
in. hands of Donald Richberg during 
absence from Washington of Frank C. 
Walker, executive secretary of Execu- 
tive Council and executive director of 
National Emergency Council. 

James A, Moffett, new federal hous- 
ing administrator, arrives in Washing- 
ton to establish his 
offices where he will 
administer adminis- 
tration’s housing 
bill designed to help 
people to repair, 
paint and better 
their homes, and of 
course spread labor. 

Chairman Joseph 
P. Kennedy, of Se- 
curities and Stock 
Exchange Commis- 
sion leases “Mar- 
wood,” beautiful 
new 30-room and 12-bath Samuel K. 
Martin mansion on a 125-acre tract 
near capital for his residence. The 
place has a private swimming pool, a 
private theater seating 100 and a beau- 
tiful garden. 

In a letter to Newton D. Baker, 
chairman of the 1934 mobilization for 
human needs, President Roosevelt 
warns nation that government cannot 
bear full burden of relief and that 
volunteer welfare services are indis- 
pensable to national recovery. 


TAXES 


New York state’s one per cent re- 
tail tax expires after having produced 
more than $23,350,000. 

Treasury Department starts new 
drive against big corporations which 
have evaded federal taxes by piling 
up huge unpaid dividend surpluses. 
Between 150 and 200 tax accounts are 
being reviewed which are expected 
to produce large sums for Uncle Sam. 

President of American Automobile 
Association says more than $200,000,- 
000 is being “chiseled” by political 
racketeers each year from nation’s 
special auto taxes originally levied 
for highway construction. 

According to U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce (non-government organization) 
one-fifth of entire national income this 
year will be paid for federal, state and 
local taxes. 

District of Columbia’s $1.50 tax rate 
is continued for another fiscal year. 


NRA 


Resolution of Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers Association deplores 
Administrator Johnson’s action in re- 
moving Blue Eagle from Harriman 
Hosiery Mills, at Harriman, Tenn., 
and urges him “to rectify the in- 
justice.” 

The billion-dollar baking industry 
begins operation under its NRA code. 

National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 


J. A. Moffett 


The Pathfinde, 


tion announces plans to fight up. 
authorized price-raising agreements i; 
or out of NRA codes. 

According to Senator J. Ham Lewis. 
of Illinois, Democratic whip of t}, 
Senate, President Roosevelt is read 
to modify recovery program or e 
NRA restrictions to help advance busi- 
ness recovery. 

Plans for a permanent governing 
board and fundamental reorganizati 
of whole NRA set up to meet ip- 
creasing criticism are recommended 
to President by Gen. Johnson ani 
changes will probably be ready fo: 
President when he returns from his v, 
cation. During Gen. Johnson’s speak 
ing tour NRA is being ruled by a fi: 
man board headed by Lieut. Col. G. 
Lynch, NRA administrative officer 

With one stroke of his pen Presi 
dent Roosevelt dissolved Darrow ki 
covery Review Board. 


EDUCATION 


Thousands of delegates to 72nd an 
nual convention of National Education 
Association at Washington leave fo: 
their homes after electing Dr. Henr: 
Lester Smith, dean of School of Edu- 
cation of University of Indiana, presi 
dent; recommending that next Con- 
gress appropriate $500,000,000 for 
school aid; choosing Denver for nex! 
meeting place, etc. 

Teachers as well as youngsters 
might be inclined to agree with A 
Gordon Melvin. noted New York edu 
cator, that “intelligence tests do no! 
measure intelligence.” 

A survey in North Carolina shows 
that teachers of that state have bee: 
subjected to a salary cut of more than 
39 per cent since 1930. 

Dr. William A. White, national!) 
known psychiatrist and superintend- 
ent of St. Elizabeth’s hospital for in- 
sane, says married women are mor 
normal than single women and thus 
better equipped to serve as teachers. 


COURTS 


Judge Eugene O’Dunne decrees in 
Baltimore Circuit Court that it is a 
woman’s prerogative—“God given’”- 
to change her mind at any time about 
anything, as he declares void the mar- 
riage of a young lady who changed 
her mind after the ceremony. 

State Court of Appeals at Albany, 
N. Y., upholds constitutionality of con- 
gressional action abrogating “the gold 
clause” of obliga- 
tions payable in 
United States. 

District of Colum- 
bia Court of Ap- 
peals holds that 
Senate did not have 
power to punish 
William P. Mac- 
Cracken, jr., former 
Assistant Secretar) 
of Commerce, for 4 
“past and completed 
contempt” thus free- 
ing the Hoover aid 
from serving 10-day sentence imposed 
by the legislative body last February 

Alabama Supreme Court grants 


MacCracken 
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Heywood Patterson and Clarence 
Norris, two of nine Negro defendants 
under sentence of death in Scottsboro 
case, stay of execution after receipt of 
applications for rehearing. Execution 
date had been set for August 31. 


CRIME 


Attorney General Cummings an- 
nounces plans for a national confer- 
ence “to consider every aspect of 
crime and approach the problem of 
law enforcement in a way never be- 
fore attempted.” 

With 17 new laws giving its men 
more power and money Department 
of Justice is making 
a renewed drive to 
rid states of crime. 
Under direction of 
Assistant Attorney 
General Joseph B. 
Keenan and J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief 
of Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the de- 
partment is select- 
ing men and equip- 
ment that will be 
more than a match 
for any public 
enemy. Deadly 
shots are being en- 
listed and specially trained in use of 
machine guns and sawed-off shot guns. 

According to James A. Moyer, Mas- 
sachusetts State director of university 
extension, native-born children of for- 
eign parents, rather than aliens them- 
selves, are responsible for most of 
crimes of violence in this country. 


BANKING 


First unified check-up on banks in 
nation’s history is ordered by three 
divisions of the Treasury simultane- 
ously; Comptroller of the Currency 
called for statements as of June 30 from 
all national banks; Federal Reserve 
Board asked its members to make 
similar reports and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation asked same of 
banks affiliated with it. 

The 12 banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System write off their books 
their investment of $139,299,000 in 
stock of FDIC. 

First bank to fail since deposit in- 
surance system went into effect six 
months ago is Fond du Lac State Bank 
of East Peoria, Ill. But since insti- 
tution was insured in FDIC depositors 
are receiving payment up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,500. 

Comptroller of the Currency O’Con- 
nor levies 100 per cent assessment 
igainst more than 1,300 stockholders 
in five District of Columbia banks for 
a total of $3,340,000, payable August 
13. Sixteen closed banks in capital 
still owe depositors $20,900,000. 


J. E. Hoover 


FARMING 


Continued drought puts 1934 crop 
estimate at 1909 low mark. 

Freight rate reductions covering 
Shipment of livestock and feed for 
drought areas is extended to Aug. 4. 

House Agriculture Committee is con- 
ducting an unofficial study to deter- 








mine whether there should be modifi- 
cations in farm program because of 
widespread drought this summer. 
Secretary Wallace allots $3,000,000 
to begin a national program to eradi- 
cate Bang’s disease from dairy cattle. 
Gov. W. I. Myers of Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, announces peak average 
of $6,000,000 a day in loans to farm- 
ers through federal land banks. 
Virginia farmers are unable to ob- 
tain farm hands, and claim that it is 
because agencies of the government 
have absorbed available farm labor. 
Cotton acreage under cultivation on 
July 1 is estimated at 28,024,000 acres 
or 31 per cent less than on July 1, 1933. 


RFC 


Chairman Jesse H. Jones, of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, in- 
dicates that where salaries being paid 
by applicants for loans are considered 
unreasonably high by RFC, adjust- 
ments will be required before approv- 
al of loans. 

RFC has borne major burden of ad- 
ministration’s battle with depression, 
having poured more than $4,300,000,- 
000 into states in past year and a half. 
Since its organization in February, 
1932, the RFC has loaned more than 
five and one-half billions. 


AVIATION 


Department of Commerce’s aeronau- 
tics branch summons all air line oper- 
ators and chief pilots to meeting in 
Washington August 15-16 to analyze 
and overhaul rules, regulations and 
customs governing air lines in United 
States. Major airplane accidents of re- 
cent years will be studied. 


Comdr. Alfred E. Montgomery is 
new commander of Anacostia Naval 


Air Station at Washington, succeeding 
Capt. Warren G. Child. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


Robert Fechner, director of emer- 
gency conservation activities, makes 
inspection tour of Western CCC camps. 

CCC ranks are now open to artists 
—for a period of three months ending 
September 30. 


RAILROADS 


Persons on railroad pay rolls at end 
of June represented a 10 per cent in- 
crease over June, 1933. 

Joseph B. Eastman, federal coordina- 
tor of transportation, begins inquiry 
into working rules covering railroad 
employees. 


GENERAL 


According to records compiled at 
Tuskegee Institute in first six months 
of 1934 there were six lynchings in 
this country, all of the persons lynch- 
ed being Negroes. 

Birth rate in United States in 1933 
was lowest in 19 years for which rec- 
ords have been kept. 

American League All-Stars defeat 
National League All-Stars 9 to 7 in an- 
nual All-Star game at New York. 

Church-sponsored demand for clean 
motion pictures has enlisted backing 
of more than 15,000,000 persons, in- 
cluding Catholics, Protestants and 





- 
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Jews. All faiths demand Will Hays’s 
ouster as head of picture industry. 

Small towns in Tennessee open city 
owned filling stations to force down 
price of gasoline. 


PEOPLE 


John D. Rockefeller, sr., celebrates 
his 95th birthday quietly at his Lake- 
wood, N. J., home with his son, John 
D. jr. 

Miss Jo Coffin, of New York, is 
named assistant Public Printer, suc- 
ceeding Miss Mary A. Tate. 

Upon her visit to Tennessee Valley 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt views con- 
struction work on $35,000,000 Norris 
Dam from a tiny cableway cage 400 
feet above Clinch river. 


REPEAL 


William H. Stayton, former head of 
the Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, characterizes proposals 
of dry leaders for a constitutional 
amendment to give Congress right to 
legislate the country wet or dry at will 
as but “further blowing against the 
wind.” 

Sanford Bates, director of federal 
prison bureau, discloses that number 
of prisoners serv- 
ing time for pro- 
hibition violations 
has shrunk almost 
75 per cent from 
1932 peak at some 
institutions. But 
he believes the 
many acts of vio- 
lence and other of- 
fenses made feder- 
al crimes by last 
Congress may fill 
prisons again. 

Bishop James 
Cannon jr., in a 
formal statement, says the “tragic re- 
sults” following repeal have awaken- 
ed the people to a realization of the 
great value of the absolute necessity of 
national prohibition, and declares po- 





Sanford Bates 


litical chiefs have already violated 
their saloon pledges. 
DEATHS 
Franklin MacVeagh, 96, Chicago 


business man and Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Taft, in a 
Chicago hospital. 
——__ +2 ___ 
STILL TIME TO PREVENT HAY-FEVER 
THIS YEAR 


fhe nose membranes can be toughened 
now to prevent it, but not after the Hay- 
Fever starts and the nose passages are 
swollen and closed. Mr. R. O. Murphy, 
Box 463, Stillwater, Minnesota, who freed 
himself of Hay-Fever suffering will tell 
you without charge how to go about it. 
Just send him your name and address, but 
write now without delay.—Advertisement. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE 

FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster, other publishers oragencies. The slightest deiay 
in changing and correcting addresses s sure to resuitin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare ovr 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second class mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US atonceoi any errorin your present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ilyou 


wish to change your address 
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Past records reveal that hostile Con- 
gresses have upset the presidential 
apple-cart on more than one occasion 
even though the majority was of the 
same political party as the president. 
This was seen by many as the reason 
President Roosevelt indicated his de- 
sire for a non-partisan or 100 per cent 
New Deal Congress. Many of the emer- 
gency laws will expire next year and 
if they are to remain on the statute 
books they must be _ re-enacted. 
Furthermore, an extensive program of 
social legislation is to be laid before 
the 74th Congress. So the fate of the 
New Deal depends largely on the elec- 
tion of a friendly Congress this fall. 

Administration endorsement of Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson, Progressive Re- 
publican of California, caused some 
resentment among Democrats. Con- 
sequently there has been no recent 
talk of endorsement of the progres- 
sive element of the Middle West where 
Democrats believe that with adminis- 
tration support they would be able to 
elect Democrats for the first time in 
years. To endorse the party, however, 
would be to desert the Progressives 
in the farm belt who have been among 
the real friends and supporters of the 
New Deal. This knotty problem is 


among those to be faced by the Presi- 


dent on his return from vacation. 

The campaign went into full swing 
with a flood of speeches; four of them 
from Washington in one week. These 
have cleared the situation and indicate 
the battle will be fought over the New 
Deal. Democrats of course will ex- 
plain and defend it. Since the com- 
munistic and red scares have fizzled 
out the Republicans will denounce the 
heavy spending of the administration 
and what they are pleased to call its 
monopolistic and bureaucratic trends. 
President Roosevelt’s latest radio 
speech was chiefly a plea for the New 
Deal. 

Senator Alben W. Barkley, chairman 
of the Democratic senatorial cam- 
paign committee, opened political 
wounds when he scored the reign of 
the Republican party from 1920-32, 
at which time “special privilege of 
all sorts sat at the head of the table 
in the council chambers of the nation.” 
He took the new Republican committee 
chairman and others to task for criti- 
cizing the administration and its ac- 
tions without offering substitutes for 
the measures which have been enact- 
ed. They are trying, he declared, to 
elect enough G. O. P. members to Con- 
gress to halt the Roosevelt “innova- 
tions” and throw the nation “back into 
the hands of those who laid the trap 
for our misfortunes in 1928-32.” 

Senator William E. Borah, conduct- 
ing a “lone wolf” campaign, delivered 
a blast not only against the “bureau- 
cratic” tendencies of the Democrats 
but against the general policies of the 
G. O. P. Chairman Henry P. Fletcher, 


of the Republican national committee, 
took up the attack against “bureau- 
cracy” and the administration’s heavy 
spending policy which, he said, had 
cost to date some seven billion dollars 
and Congress had authorized the 
spending of at least 20 billions more. 
This huge debt, Senator Vandenburg 
of Michigan, said, would lead to re- 
pudiation or else taxation and print- 
ing press money. Fletcher dubbed the 
Blue Eagle a “graven image” and 
charged the Democratic party with de- 
serting the Constitution. He and Sen- 
ator Vandenburg were the principal 
speakers at the two-day rally at Jack- 
son, Mich., where Republicans not 
only celebrated the founding of the 
G. O. P. some 80 years ago but formal- 
ly opened the 1934 campaign. From 
Jackson they went to Chicago for a 
three-day meeting of Republican lead- 
ers of the Middle West which inci- 


See Se 
—New York Times 


The G. O. P. tries to pin the tail of Com- 


munism on the Democratic Donkey. 


dentally will be the main battle ground 
this fall. Illinois, with a Democrat 
majority in its 27 members of Con- 
gress, will be the center of the struggle. 

Great interest was taken in the first 
Oklahoma primary where the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor is al- 
most equivalent to election. Conse- 
quently there were 15 candidates for 
the gubernatorial chair. Rep. E. W. 
Marland, who promised to bring the 
New Deal to the state, won the nomi- 
nation. His closest opponent, Tom 
Anglin, trailed some 50,000 votes be- 
hind. Anglin had been backed by 
Gov. W. H. (Alfalfa Bill) Murray. 

There will be at least three new 
faces in the Oklahoma delegation to 
Washington next year. Hastings, 2nd 
district, was not a candidate for re- 
election; Swank, 5th, was defeated by 
Prof, Josh Lee, of the University of 
Oklahoma; and Marland, 8th, was 
nominated for governor. As the 8th 
is normally a Republican district the 
Democratic winner of the second pri- 
mary or run-off, Gentry or Ferguson, 
will face a stiff fight. Six of the in- 
cumbent congressmen were assured 
of a place in the run-off. 

August will be the big primary 
month and all contests will be im- 
portant. In the 14 primaries candi- 
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dates will be selected for 14 delega- 
tions to the House of Representativ: 
for 10 governors’ chairs and for 1) 
seats in the United States Senate. | 
West Virginia Dr. Henry D. Hatfield 
incumbent senator, is opposed by fiv: 
more Republicans while announce- 
ment of the candidacy of a form 
Democratic national committeeman, 
Clem Shaver, brought the number of 
Democratic aspirants to a total of eight. 
In Texas, interest centers around Sen- 
ator Tom Connally, incumbent, who is 
opposed by Joseph Bailey, jr. 

A young attorney, Harold D. Coole) 
Democrat, was elected in a specia! 
election to finish the unexpired term 
of the late Rep. Edward W. Pou wh. 
had served North Carolina in th: 
House for 33 years. 

Serious efforts are being made to 
dethrone “King” Albert C. Ritchie who 
has reigned as the governor of Mary- 
land for four terms and is a candidat: 
in the Democratic primary for th 
fifth. Mayor Howard W. Jackson of 
Baltimore and Dr. Charles H. Conley 
will oppose him at the coming state 
convention when 148 delegates wil! 
decide who is to represent the Demo- 
cratic party in the race for the stat 
house. Withdrawal of George L. Rad- 
cliffe from the gubernatorial race to 
become a candidate for the United 
States Senate heartened opponents of 
the Governor because the Radcliff: 
faction was said to be decidedly anti- 
Ritchie. Radcliffe, at present a PWA 
administrator, has been a strong sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt in the 
past and administration endorsement 
is expected. He will be opposed for 
nomination by Howard Bruce, nation- 
al committeeman, and State Senator 
David G. McIntosh. 

Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia were the first to take action 
in remedying the abuses of construc- 
tion workers including the “kick- 
back” racket as exposed by Senator 
David I. Walsh and his committee. A 
Wage Compliance Board has been ap- 
pointed to oversee the posting of wage 
schedules, to check on pay-offs and to 
assure the proper classification of 
workers and their wages. Contracts 
will be revoked and prosecution will 
be the future penalties for violations 

This and other investigations which 
have lagged behind somewhat since 
adjournment will be resumed shortly, 
There are something like 40 congres- 
sional inquiries scheduled by fall in- 
cluding Senator Gerald P. Nye’s muni- 
tions committee which will determin: 
if the arms manufacturers are making 
unreasonable profits, what govern- 
ments are buying and if the manufac- 
turers are backing war in any man- 
ner either directly or indirectly. The 
committee on un-American activities 
under Rep. John W. McCormack heard 
Prof. Raymond Moley, former advise! 
to the President, charge the Nazis with 
drilling in this country and offered 
photographs to prove it. Fritz Gissib! 
appeared again and told the committe: 
of “bales of propaganda” being dis 
tributed in this country, some of i 
attacking Jews and Masons. 
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Joseph P. Kennedy, chairman of the 
new stock control board, became a 
friend of the President when the lat- 
ter was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. They uttered 
some hot words 
over the delivery of 
a ship and have 
been friends ever 
since. Kennedy, a 
New York and Bos- 
ton financier, was 
one of the largest 
‘ontributors to the 
President’s cam- 
paign fund, and was 
one of those men- 
tioned in connection 
with a pool of re- 
peal stocks last 
vear. He is just 43 and a former 
movie magnate. 

Ferdinand Pecora, 51, of Italian ori- 
gin, is known chiefly for his prosecu- 
tions which he pursues with true Lat- 
in vigor. He was the one who made 
J. P. Morgan and some of the lesser 
fry testify in the Senate banking in- 
vestigation. Democrat, of course. 

Japan-born and Princeton educated 
James M. Landis, 35, was one of Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter’s law students at 
Harvard and is deemed a thinker in 
administration circles. He came to 
Washington to serve on the Federal 
Trade Commission and is the third 
Democrat on the board. 

George C, Matthews, 48, Republican, 
served on a stock regulatory board in 
Wisconsin, his native state, and was a 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission before he was appointed to the 
stock board. 

Robert E. Healy, also a member of 
the Trade Commission, has a _ vast 
knowledge of the intricate workings 
of public utility and holding compa- 
nies. He is a Republican from Ver- 
mont. 

For 25 years August E. Giegengack, 
the newly appointed public printer, 
has been in that industry. Born in 
New York he was the head of the 
printing division of a mail order house 
by the time he was 25. At the out- 
break of the World war he enlisted 
ind was about to be sent to the front 
when he was made mechanical assist- 
int for the A. E, F. newspaper, the 
Stars and Stripes, a job he held for a 
year and a half. Returning to New 
York he opened a commercial printing 
shop of his own, later merging it with 
another firm of which he was secreta- 
ry and general manager. Giegengack 
is married, has one daughter, was one 
f the organizers of the American Le- 
gion, is an Elk, interested in the Boy 
Scouts, and a Knight of Columbus. 
For the past year he has been NRA 
code director for the typesetting trade 
in New York. 

Even in China they have their rival 
movie stars, not that Miss Cheng Yu- 
mei and Miss Butterfly Wu themselves 
resort to hair-pulling. It’s only their 








Kennedy 


admirers who do the scrapping. A 
Shanghai newspaper conducted a 
straw ballot for the title of Movie 
Queen of 1934—that started hostili- 
ties. Miss Cheng won, but the Miss 
Wu fans said her popularity was much 
greater as proven by movie attend- 
ance records. There is no doubt the 
followers of Miss Wu are legion and 
that she possesses great beauty. In 
fact she is said to have attracted so 
many army officers to her when she 
was in Peiping they promptly forgot 
their duty in defending Manchuria 
against Japan, and the province was 
lost. 

For nine years Helen E, Hughes has 
had charge of personnel and statistics 
of a large movie concern in New York, 
as well as being a director of the or- 
ganizalion and secretary. Today she 
is the only woman in the whole mo- 
tion picture industry who sits on the 
board of directors, but in spite of her 
exalted position she has never been to 
Hollywood. She has made six attempts 
to take the transcontinental trip, but 
always last minute business kept her 
from going. Some day she hopes she 
-an really see them make pictures. 

John A. Bywater has been an Amer- 
ican citizen for 25 years, but he’s 
seeing the United States for the first 
time. His parents were both Amer- 
ican and at the time of his birth in 
Dresden, Germany, his father was a 
consular officer. A part of John’s boy- 
hood was spent in Italy where he went 
to school. He also picked up addition- 
al learning in France, Switzerland and 
Germany. During this time he became 
proficient in the language of the coun- 
tries in which he lived, and is now a 
consular clerk at Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. John at 25 confessed the 
biggest thrill of his life came when he 
arrived in New York harbor and saw 
the lighted skyline of Manhattan. 

Clark Howell, chairman of the new 
air policy board, has been in the pub- 
lishing business since 1884. The son 
of the late Evan P. 
Howell, editor of a 
Georgia newspaper, 
whom he succeeded 
in 1897, he was 
born 70 years ago 
in South Carolina. 
A graduate of the 
University of 
Georgia, he was a 
member of the 
Georgia House of 
Representatives and 
later Speaker in the 
’00’s. From that 
time until 1924 he 
made the quadrennial trips to the Dem- 
ocratic National Conventions to which 
he was an accredited delegate. The 
first six years of the present century 
found Howell a member and president 
of the Georgia Senate. He is a trustee 
of the University of Georgia, a director 
of the Associated Press and has been 
thrice married. 

Ovila Dionne of Corbeil, Ontario, 
thinks it’s bad enough to be the father 
of quintuplets without having all the 
notoriety and publicity that goes with 
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it. The 34-year-old Canadian farmer 
who said, “I’m the sort of fellow they 
should put in jail” when told he was 
simultaneously the parent of five baby 
girls, is getting tired of the visitors 
who pour in on them and insist on see- 
ing the infants. He still thinks he’s 
an unlucky devil to have five extra 
mouths to feed out of his meager in- 
come as a farmer. 

Running the gamut from poor boy 
to president Thomas Garrigue Masa- 
ryk, who was recently elected to his 
third seven-year term as chief execu- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, is known as 
the “George Washington” of his coun- 
try. The son of an il- 
literate coachman on 
an imperial Austrian 
estate, he struggled 
for an_ education, 
eventually going to 
the University of 
Leipzig where he met 
and afterward mar- 
ried Charlotte Gar- 
rigue, an American 
girl from Brooklyn. 
Believing in equal 
rights for women, Dr. 
Masaryk took his 
wife’s maiden name 
for his own middle name, and also 
gave it to each of his children. Fora 
time the young couple lived in Wien 
and Praha where he taught at the uni- 
versities, At the latter institution he 
pursued, aided by his wife, his ideal of 
Czech independence from the Austrian 
yoke. His work in what was former- 
ly Bohemia and in the Parliament at 
Wien to which he was elected made 
him the champion of the Czech peo- 
ple’s cause. With the outbreak of the 
World war he arranged for the Czechs 
to fight for the Russians, and later 
traveled in America and Europe stir- 
ring up sympathy for his people. The 
result was freedom for Czechoslovakia 
and the president’s chair for Dr. Ma- 
saryk. Author, professor, philosopher, 
psychologist, historian and statesman, 
Thomas Masaryk has simple tastes, 
though his salary is larger than that of 
the President of the United States. He 
is a constant reader, chiefly of novels, 
many of them of American authorship, 
is an early riser and a hard worker, 
never smokes and rarely touches alco- 
hol, Especially fond of music, he also 
has a liking for the movies and the 
phonograph, attends the theater, opera 
and concerts and frequently spends 
his vacations abroad. 

(ee 

The value of the average automobile 

is paid out in taxes on it. 
Saiaciiaaepgmamtaiaiall ia tiaiiiaiiieeii 
WOMEN BREAK THEIR NECKS 
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sometimes, fighting for bargains in stores. 
You don’t have to do that—in fact you 
need not step outside your own home to 
enjoy the greatest bargain ever offered. 
We offer MeCall’s Magazine, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review, and the Pathfinder, all 
four to one address for $2.00—exactly 
one half the regular price. Send $2 with 
your name and address to the PATH- 
FINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., and ask 
for club No. 828, or clip and mail this ad- 
vertisement.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Congressmen will now have a nice 
long breathing spell. All they have to 
do is try to get re-elected. 


Only a little over a hundred people 
were killed in this country in celebrat- 
ing the 4th of July, and only a few 
thousands were injured! The carnage 
was hardly any more than Hitler’s 
record for a day in Germany. 

oY 

President Roosevelt was recently 
granted his 22nd college degree. We 
have been waiting for somebody to 
spring the old joke about “his getting 
there by degrees”—but as nobody else 
has said it, we are dragging it out 
now. 

g 


“Hogs climb during drought,” says a 
newspaper headline. We didn’t know 
that hogs clumb in any kind of weath- 
er—but we are always willing to learn. 


LITERARY PAY DIRT 
E of these typical modern degen- 
erate writers—we are not going 
to advertise him by giving his name— 
has just died, at the age of only 42, The 
highbrow magazines, and even some 
of the newspapers, have held this man 
up as a very smart author. Instead of 
calling him what he was—a foul pan- 
derer to the very lowest passions— 
the reviewers spoke of him as “a 
brilliant satirist,” “a writer who deals 
with fundamentals in a way to make 
his readers gasp,” “one of the great 
shining lights of our modern literary 

world” and such like twaddle. 

It is a good thing this man is dead, 
and it is a great pity that he didn’t 
have the grace to die when he was 
young, before he could have had a 
chance to inject poison into the minds 
of hundreds of thousands of other foul 
and degenerate readers. This man, 
according to the news reports, was 
“the son of an admiral and first saw 
the light at the Naval Academy.” If 
this is the kind of “brilliant minds” our 
Navy is producing we think it would 
be well to let the Army wipe out the 
Navy and start over. This merely 
goes to show that decent surround- 
ings and decent parentage don’t insure 
decent offspring. 

It must be admitted that the easiest 
way for a half-baked writer to gain 
an audience is to write dirty books. 
There is quite a big group of “smart” 
and “sophisticated” people all ready 
to buy and greedily devour dirt, espe- 
cially if it is disguised with a “mod- 
ern” seasoning of literary caviar. 
Women are found to be the best pa- 
trons for this cesspool literature; they 
eat it up and cry for more. We don’t 
mean that the majority of women are 
so low as that; it is just a small set 
of women, who consider themselves 
leaders of high society. But these 
pace-setters will corrupt all other 
women if they are allowed the chance. 


These dirty books are not published 
in some dark alley by some irrespon- 
sible printer; they are issued by some 
of the very foremost publishers. It 
is too bad that the law does not allow 
them to be hung. 

q 


The ancient Aztecs called the demon 
of war Huinzilopochtorntl. They cer- 
tainly hit it. 

g 


As a result of the confusion caused 
by daylight saving, some of the girls 
have already started to wear their sec- 
ond summer hats, 


q 


Trousers made of paper are now 
going to be introduced. We think we 
shall have ours made of our old files 
of the Congressional Record, so that 
we can make a reputation for intel- 
lectuality as we tiptoe about. 


q 


CYCLES OF VIOLENCE 
URDER and political violence also 
seem to go around the world in 
regular waves. For many years, our 
neighbor Mexico has been notorious 
for her bloody elections. But now she 
has hung up a new record by not fir- 
ing a shot in picking a president. But 
the wave has now passed around to a 
country which is populated by a peo- 
ple who by nature are one of the most 
peaceable in history—Germany. An 
onlooking and horror-stricken world 
stands aghast at what is happening 
now in this “peaceable” Germany, but 
nothing can be done about it. First 
an infernal military oligarchy ruled 
the Germans and dragged them into 
the World war—and abandoned them 
to their fate when the war had been 
lost. Now another gang, entirely dif- 
ferent but equally ruthless, is in the 
saddle, trying to maintain control by 
the sword. Again, nothing can be done 
about it. Those who raise a hand 
against this new dictatorship are 
plainly told that they will lose their 
head. If they do not like this, they 
can commit suicide, as hundreds of 
thousands have done. 
q 
When President Roosevelt went 
away on his vacation last summer, his 
friend Prof. Raymond Moley announc- 
ed that Bernard M. Baruch, the prom- 
inent financier, was to be acting pres- 
ident during the President’s absence. 
Of course no such thing really even- 
tuated, and we are glad it didn’t, for 
it would have been a bad precedent. 


q 
WE EAT ARGENTINE MEAT 


ANY farmers have complained to 

the Pathfinder that canned corn- 
beef from Argentina is now being sold 
in this country, at high prices—at the 
very time when our own beef raisers 
are unable to sell their cattle for 
enough to make ends meet and a great 
deal of American meat is being given 
away. It is true that meat from the 
Argentine is being sold on our mar- 
kets in considerable quantities. The 
Pathfinder snooper had already pur- 
chased and tested some of this meat. 
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The quality is all right—but that | 
nothing to do with the case. 

This situation is just one more 
ample showing what an absurd | 
world trade has come to—when pn 
from a distant foreign country has | 
be dumped on our markets, thus <j, 
priving our own people of their home 
market—which after all is the best 
market in the world—and adding | 
the surplus production here, which 
then must be got rid of in order to aid 
the stockraisers. We don’t pretend to 
understand it. 

gq 


SOCIALISTS NEED RELIEF 


UR sympathy goes out to the So- 

cialists who, up to this time have 
at least been picturesque. They held 
their convention as usual this year, 
but they found that their thunder had 
all been stolen by the New Dealers anid 
Old Dealers and Misdealers and Brain- 
Trusters and Actionists and Reaction- 
ists and Liberals and Rights and Lefis 
and Extreme Lefts and Middle-of-th« 
Roaders and Labor Unionists ani 
Farm Unionists and Swastikers and 
Fascists and Rubber-Dollarites and 
Code Authorities and Comic Strip he- 
roes and Nudists—as well as a thou- 
sand other claimants for public ap- 
proval. As an old friend of the So- 
cialists, we would suggest that this is 
a good time for them to retire into 
their hole and pull the hole in after 
them. 

gq 


THE UPLIFT OF SPIRITS 

HEN a quiet little Washington 

man the other night drank just 
one bottle of innocent looking “light” 
beer, “for his stomach’s sake,” as Paul 
recommended, it made him rear up on 
his hind legs, paw the earth, snort and 
whinney and decide to go right up to 
General Johnson and tell him to re- 
sign. And yet a Virginia parson who 
was arrested for being “under the in- 
fluence” of something more spirituous 
than spiritual, claimed that it couldn’ 
have been that, as all he had drunk 
was three bottles. Better not drink 
anything strong unless you are sure 
that you are stronger than it is. 


"MEMBER WHEN 


A woman’s reputation was ruined if 
she allowed a man to see her stocking 
above her shoe-tops? 

Feminine bathers wore “swimming 
suits” consisting of shoes, stockings, 
and a high-neck, long-sleeve, long- 
trouser cover-all bathing costume? 

Women kept their mouth shut and 
didn’t have to hold it always open so 
they could ‘show their teeth, like 
many grinning hyenas? 

Railroad fares were two cents 4 
mile and people traveled everywhere 
and the railroads made good profits’ 

Maidenly modesty forbade girls to 
make up in public—in fact when }! 
forbade them to make up at all? 

People had a houseful of books, and 
actually read them? 
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MARKETING 


After passing the halfway post of 
the year, everybody is trying to fore- 
see what is going to happen in the 
next half year and the years to come. 
There is a sour minor note of un- 
certainty and worry in the air, as 
nobody seems to be so sure of the 
future that he is willing to take the re- 
sponsibilty to stand up and tell about 
it. When Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
in the year 49 B. C., he showed that 
he had that confidence which is re- 
quired in those who would conquer 
foreign nations or rule at home. But 
we cast about in vain for leadership 
in the industrial and business world 
in the U. S. A. in the year 1934 A. D. 
Perhaps they recall that Caesar was 
assassinated later. 

“After the NRA what? Business 
leadership, bewildered, is asking this 
question—and finding no clear an- 
swer.” Thus writes Howard E. Cof- 
fin, in the Washington Herald. Mr. 
Coffin is himself one of the leading 
industrial chiefs of the United States, 
who has helped to master many a dif- 
ficult problem in the automotive and 
aeronautical fields. 

Stuart Chase, the well known rooter 
for the consumers, in an article in the 
Washington Post, says that while the 
New Deal has been bedeviled by “dead 
cats” and other vermin, it has saved 
the day so far. But he too asks: “Where 
do we go from here?” He agrees that 
“business is better” and then inquires: 
“But is business in a position to under- 
write the whole community, as the 
government has been forced to do? 
Can it give jobs to 10 or even six mil- 
lions? Can it provide billions of ad- 
ditional purchasing power? Above all, 
can it function, in the form of an 
automatic, self-regulating system, as 
it did, after a fashion, prior to 1929? 
Itcan not.” Mr. Chase says the “capi- 
tal goods” industries is the bunghole 
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—Washington Post 


A New Specimen of Dragon has been 
added to the national zoo at Washington. 





which the President has temporarily 
stopped, but he adds: “If the govern- 
ment hauls out, with the capital goods 
industries still helpless, private busi- 
ness cannot possibly carry on alone. 
There would be an instant increase in 
unemployment, diminished purchasing 
power, tumbling prices and another 
financial nosedive. And so the Presi- 
dent, despite the headaches it is cost- 
ing him and all his bedeviled staff, will 
have to continue to plug the hole until 
the capital goods industries can be 
revived.” 

But there seems to be an increasing 
clamor against many of the very meas- 
ures which the New Deal is depending 
on. The price fixing and price boosting 
which have been perpetrated on the 
people under the guise of NRA require- 
ments are now about coming to their 
nemesis, but the consumers have been 
stung for millions of dollars of extra 
money which they ought not to have 
had to pay. Senator Lewis, Democrat, 
of Illinois, in a speech agrees with 
Senator Borah, the free-lance Repub- 
lican, of Idaho, that a gigantic bureau- 
cracy has been built up at Washing- 
ton. He says the Republicans started 
this years ago and that the Democrats 
have merely improved upon it. But 
he gives stern warning to the price- 
gougers when he says: “Instead of 
keeping faith with the government, 
certain manufacturing and financial 
establishments promptly violated the 
NRA codes in joining to fix the price 
of everything, even against the govern- 
ment. But the administration is able 
to discover the responsible parties and 
it will proceed at once to punish them.” 

Senator Borah’s blast against the 
present set-up was characteristic. He 
not only condemned the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration but said the G. O. P. 
leadership was tarred with the same 
stick. Some of his words were pretty 
strong, as for instance when he warn- 
ed everybody that it might bring a 
term in jail if a person made the sim- 
ple assertion that the processing taxes 
are paid by the consumers (instead of 
by the processors as the law supposes.) 
Senator Borah declared: “The Amer- 
ican people have only a slight con- 
ception of the enormous bureaucracy 
that has been fastened upon them. A 
myriad of government agencies, offi- 
cials and hirelings now orders their 
destiny. The bureaus of the new bu- 
reaucracy are innumerable. Their ex- 
pense is intolerable. Their power is 
dangerous and threatening. It is that 
form of government which steals away 
man’s rights in the name of public 
interest and taxes him to death in the 
name of recovery. Of all forms of 
government which have been permit- 
ted to torture the human family, the 
most burdensome, expensive, demoral- 
izing and devastating to human happi- 
ness and the most destructive of human 
values is a bureaucracy. It has de- 
stroyed every civilization upon which 
it has fastened its lecherous grip.” 

Business is fair, but is halting, ap- 
parently afraid to go ahead or try any 
new paths. Gambling in Wall Street 
has sunk to the lowest point in 16 
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years, as a result of the drastic new 
law giving the government control. 
Financing of new or old enterprises 
is almost at a standstill, because of the 
great personal risks and heavy penal- 
ties attached. Huge fines and long 
terms in the penitentiary are coming 
to all who offer to sell bonds, stock, 
notes or other “securities” if they 
make any unwarranted statements or 
use any powers of persuasion in order 
to get other people’s money. Em- 
ployers can be required to give back 
pay to any employees who have been 
underpaid under the code agreements. 
Farmers are subject to another set of 
penalties if they refuse to cooperate 
in curtailing production, etc. 

Prof. John Dewey, the prominent 
educator, charges that the AAA is “a 
bitter injustice to all producing farm- 
ers,” and he adds: “Action to stop 
speculation in farm lands is essential 
to head off another farm collapse. Suc- 
cessful agricultural adjustment in- 
volves sound economics, not farm sub- 
sidies nor resounding speechmaking.” 

Various elements are _ registering 
complaints against the “Tugwellian 
dictatorship” and so on at Washing- 
ton. At the same time Under Secretary 
of Agriculture Tugwell himself seems 
to be hesitating a little for he warns: 
“The world is full of seductive and 
dangerous short-cuts to planned eco- 
nomics which involve the destruction 
of democracy.” Itis generally felt that 
the government must continue its 
policy and that the nation must “spend 
its way out of the depression”—now 
that private business is so scared that 
it will not or cannot take up the bur- 
den which Uncle Sam expected to turn 
over to it at this time. 

General Johnson seems to be fading 
out of the picture as the chief spirit of 
the NRA and Donald Richberg and his 
cohorts are gradually taking the con- 
trol over. But Mr. Richberg seems to 
have some doubts about the spending 
policy as a means of getting us out of 
the hole for he reviewed with strong 
disapproval the events which led up to 
the depression, saying: “Then the bub- 
ble burst. That uneven prosperity, paid 
for with borrowed money, disappear- 
ed. The nation had mortgaged its 
future earnings—just as men and wom- 
en mortgage their future earnings to 
buy things for which they cannot pay. 
The depression was the deadly period 


of the payment of our debts.” 
a 


WASHINGTON KNEW 


A letter written by George Wash- 
ington, found recently among unsorted 
manuscripts in a Russian museum, dis- 
closes his prediction of the expansion 
of the United States to include the 
lands west of the Mississippi then con- 
trolled by Spain. His letter, dated at 
Mount Vernon in 1785, described the 
problem confronting the American 
government in preventing invasions 
being made into the country across 
the river despite orders of the Spanish 
king. But it turned out all right as 
the United States acquired most of this 
territory through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase in 1803. 





CAPITAL CHAT 


Many readers have asked us to ex- 
plain where the addition to the White 
House Executice Offices is being built 
while President Roosevelt is away. 
There seems to be some fear that the 
architectural design of America’s most 
famous public building will be spoiled. 
But there need be no such fears. There 
was a day when the White House serv- 
ants used to have a weekly washday 
and of course had to have a place to 
hang the clothes out to dry. But in 
order that the presidential family 
wash would not be flown to the winds 
to the gaze of everyone who cared to 
see, the drying lot was hidden from 
sight behind the present Executive Of- 
fices and an artificial embankment on 
West Executive avenue side. The ad- 
dition is being built on the old drying 
lot and will not change the lines of 
the original building. Incidentally 
the White House weekly family wash 
flew on the drying lines in this lot as 
late as during the first part of the 
Hoover administration. The laundry 
was on the ground floor of the White 
House. It was abolished and _ the 
clothes sent out so the space used by 
the laundry could be turned over to 
the White House social bureau. 

Eric Gugler, architect of the new 
addition to the Executive offices is the 
fourth architect in 142 years to be al- 
lowed to change things on the White 
House grounds. He is a disciple of 
Charles McKim, who designed the or- 
iginal east and west terraces. 

President Roosevelt became so at- 
tached to two things on the “acting” 
president yacht Sequoia on his fre- 
quent week-ends down the Potomac 
that he took them along on his Ha- 
waiian cruise. Rather, the Navy took 


them along for him. This is the first 
time the President has given the Navy 
a chance to strut its stuff for him and 
of course the Navy did its better than 
best to please the man who has done 
so much for the Navy. One of these 
things is the seven-foot presidential 
bed from the Sequoia, The admiral’s 
bed on the Houston was too short, 
narrow and hard. It was folded up and 
taken below. The superbed which 
took its place is said to be the finest 
thing in seagoing beds the Navy has 
ever had. Another of the “relics” 
from the Sequoia is the Filipino mess 
boy. The Navy got wind of the fact 
that the Chief Executive was rather 
fond of the Filipino’s cooking so he 
was transferred pronto to the Houston. 

According to the White House stew- 
ard, H. F. Nesbit, and his wife, who is 
the official White House housekeeper, 
both President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
know their foods and are really con- 
noisseurs. The Nesbits are old friends 
of the Roosevelts and came down to 
the White House to look after them. 
Mrs, Nesbit says it is a pleasure to pre- 
pare for the President and First Lady 
because they both understand good 
foods. Incidentally, they keep those 
lovely White House kitchens spick- 
and-span and are proud to show them. 
The White House cupboards and pan- 
tries are always well stocked by vari- 
ous gifts from all sections of the coun- 
try. Congress is responsible for a lot 
of this, sending in to the Chief the 
finest foods that grow in their states. 
But in spite of these well-stocked 
shelves the Roosevelts live simply and 
invariably choose cheese and crackers 
instead of rich desserts when there is 
no company on hand. 

The Washington Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Washington Board of 
Trade have for years been trying to do 
the same things for the national cap- 


A Corner of a White House Pantry Where Dishes, etc., are Kept 


* The Pathfinde; 


ital, Their opinions for the devel, 
ment of Washington may have diff-; 
ed slightly, but both organizati 
have long fought for practically ; 
same things which go to make a , 

a better place in which to live. So i; 
was only natural that when their |i‘), 
differences were gradually removed 
they should become one and the sa 
organization. That’s what they hay 
just done—merged. 

One of the busiest young ladies in 
Washington these days is pretty | 
sephine Sterling, Vice 
President Garner's 
other secretary, With 
the Vice President 
and Mrs. Garner, who 
is also secretary to 
the Vice President, at 
their home in Uvalde, 
Tex., for the summer, 
Miss Sterling is “act- 
ing” Vice President. 
In the Vice Presi 
dent’s absence she 
answers _ stacks 
mail and otherwise attends to the \ 
P.’s official business while he is fis! 
ing and hunting and Mrs. Garner 
perhaps getting in her regular su 
mer’s canning and preserving. 

The duties of citizens of great citics 
apparently never change. At leas! 
they appear not to have changed fo: 
many, many centuries. Every sub- 
division of Washington has its own 
Citizens’ Association formed for th: 
promotion of community developmen!, 
etc. Some of these associations tak: 
in all new members who have tl 
necessary fee simply by electi 
Others require their new members t 
take some kind of oath. And the civic 
oath administered by one local ass: 
ciation is the identical one adminis 
tered to the youth of ancient Athens 
when they became of age. It is as 
follows: 

“We will never bring disgrace | 
this, our city, by any act of dishonest!) 
or cowardice, nor ever desert our su! 
fering comrades in the ranks. We wil! 
fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city, both alone and with man) 
we will revere and obey the city’s 
laws, and do our best to incite a lik« 
respect and reverence in those abov: 
us who are prone to annul or set then 
at naught; we will strive unceasing!) 
to quicken the public sense of civi 
duty. Thus, in all these ways, we wil! 
transmit this city not only not less, bu! 
greater, better and more beautifu! 
than it was transmitted to us.” 

Great Falls, up the Potomac a short 
distance from Washington can bi 
viewed by tourists and Washington- 
ians this summer from the Virginis 
side without extra expense. For th: 
first time in .13 years they can use the 
road to Great Falls along the Virgini: 
bank of the river free of charge. The 
old toll gate has been abolished. Fo 
this privilege those who use it wil! 
be indebted to the Madeira Schoo! 
which bought the road at auction and 
immediately cut out the toll gate so 
scenic Great Falls could be reached 
without added expense, 
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Beating Uncle Sam's 
Money-Making Game 
is Hopeless Task 


The misguided art of counterfeiting 
has undoubtedly been in existence 
since the use of pieces of metal or 
other tokens replaced the ancient 
trade and barter system in commerce. 
China is generally credited with 
bringing the art to a high state of per- 
fection and even today seems to have 
an unlimited number of tricks with 
which to fool the public. One of the 
most successful varieties of their bo- 
gus money is the glass dollar which 
has the same size, weight and sound as 
the genuine one. It is made by coating 
a glass center with silver and stamp- 
ing the proper design upon it. 

But the clever rogues in our own 
United States also have many ways of 
fooling people with bad money. One 
method deals with altering or “rais- 
ing” the denomination of a perfectly 
good bill to a higher one. Various 
methods are used to do this but usual- 
ly a $1 bill is bleached and then re- 
printed, using a die as near like the 
government one as possible and of a 
high denomination. This is a favorite 
method because the paper in the fake 
currency is the original used by the 
government—made from a special for- 
mula known only to the government 
and the manufacturer. 

But this method has its drawbacks. 
Bleaching and reprinting is a tedious 
job and besides, the plate used by the 
counterfeiters is never as perfect as 
the one used by the Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving. Thus the finished 
product in the hands of an expert is 
just as liable to detection as any other 
and since it is not proof against de- 
tection the counterfeiter might just as 
well make brand new bills as it is by 
far the easier process, 

Elaborate precautions are taken to 
prevent any of the special paper 
falling into the hands of unauthorized 
persons. Each sheet is numbered and 
checked as it passes through the va- 
rious stages of printing at the Bureau. 
The printer must account for every 
sheet used. In case a sheet of paper, 
a bill or even a postage stamp (stamps 
are printed at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing too) is missing at the 
end of the shift a thorough investiga- 
lion is made and no one is allowed to 
leave the building until it is accounted 
for. 

Government dies cannot be dupli- 
cated for the dies and plates for cur- 
rency are the products of the most 
skillful of engravers who have the fin- 
est and best of machinery to work 
with. Besides these engraved plates 
must pass through the hands of from 
15 to 20 expert engravers before they 
are completed. Hence, it is impossible 
for the counterfeiter, limited by small 
quarters and a minimum of tools to 
produce the precision of workmanship 
or an exact replica of the die used by 
Uncle Sam. 

Thus, the only way to obtain an ex- 








































































act replica of a government die is 
through reproducing it from a photo- 
graph and oddly enough this is the 
most easily detected of all spurious 
money. Dies made from photographs 
are never as sharp in detail and result 
in blurred or off-color currency. So 
hand engraving is probably the most 
used method of making plates, but 
bills from them are easily detected, 
too, especially by experts. 
Experienced “shovers” seldom hand 
any bad money to a banker or other 
money expert but select as their vic- 
tim a busy restaurant cashier, gas sta- 
tion attendant or storekeeper. As fake 
money is seldom in larger denomina- 
tions than $1, $5, or $10 most people 
seldom do more than glance at the de- 
nomination and do not discover they 





A workman in the Bureau of Engraving 

and Printing removing a steel plate from 

cyanide furnace where it has been heated 

by cyanide of potassium and from which 

other steel plates are made for printing 
Uncle Sam’s currency. 


have been “rooked” until too late. 
Makers of spurious currency never try 
to palm it off on the public themselves 
but sell it to others who pay 20 to 30 
cents on the dollar—in good legal ten- 
der. They in turn purchase some 
small article, tender a bogus bill in 
payment and receive change—also in 
good money. Some of them have even 
traveled clear across the country leav- 
ing in their wake a flood of counter- 
feit at hotels, restaurants and gas sta- 
tions where they stopped. This is sel- 
dom done by the old hands at the game 
because the trail is too easily followed, 
once a bad bill is discovered, and one 
seldom remains long unnoticed. 
Recent figures show counterfeiting 
to be on the increase, In fact it has 
increased threefold within the past 
five years. Previous to 1929 the num- 
ber of cases brought into court was 
less than 1,000 but the total for 1933 
was over 3,000. In 1931 there were 
11 new kinds of counterfeit notes cir- 
culated while in 1932 there were 17. 
Seizures of the former year amounted 
to over $80,000 in spurious notes and 
coins while in the latter year they to- 
taled more than $590,000—the majori- 
ty of the fake money being bills with 
an increase of less than $5,000 in coins. 
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Although the number of counterfeit- 
ers has been increasing the amount of 
bad money is surprisingly small, less 
than a half million. This is a relative- 
ly small amount when contrasted with 
the estimated five and one-half billions 
in circulation. 

It is the United States Secret Service 
under the supervision of W. H. Moran 
to which credit is due for keeping 
counterfeiters in their place. Unham- 
pered by politics, aided by generous 
appropriations, these super sleuths 
never mark a case closed until the guil- 
ty party is brought to justice. Their 
one object is results and time means 
nothing as long as they are on the 
trail of a criminal. This bureau was 
established in 1868 for the sole pur- 
pose of preventing counterfeiting and 
it was not until after the assassination 
of President William McKinley that it 
became their duty to guard the Presi- 
dent and President-elect. 

Not only is counterfeiting the most 
deliberate of crimes, according to Se- 
cret Service agents, but a counterfeit- 
er is a persistent criminal. In the ma- 
jority of cases being sent to prison has 
no deterring effect upon him whatever. 
While he is in prison he is constantly 
scheming how to improve his work- 
manship on plates or perhaps he has 
the opportunity to exchange plans and 
ideas with another, maybe an old mas- 
ter in the art. It seems that once em- 
barked in this line of crime the crim- 
inal becomes obsessed with the idea of 
making plates and dies so good he can 
beat the government at its own game— 
but he never does for long. 

———— 


At the present writing a total of 116 
taxes are levied upon gasoline from 
the time it emerges from the ground 
as petroleum until it passes into the 


auto tank. 
i 
WHAT HAPPENS TO KICKERS 

There was a man in our town 

Whose name was Simon Slick. 
He owned a mule with dreamy eyes— 

Oh, how that mule could kick! 
He’d shut one eye and shake his tail, 

He’d greet you with a smile, 
Then he would radio his leg 

And raise you half a mile. 


He could kick as quick as lightning; 
He had an iron jaw; 

He was just the thing to keep around 
To tame your mother-in-law. 

His skin was gutta percha, 
His hoof was hard as lead; 

He would lift you like a feather 
And stand you on your head. 


He kicked a feather from a goose, 
He broke an elephant’s back, 

He stopped a mile-long railroad train 
And kicked it off the track. 

He bit a Thomas cat in two, 
He pulverized a hog, 

He dissected seven Chinamen 
And killed a yellow dog. 


He stopped a steamboat with his head 
And kicked it out of sight. 

He kicked a dancing-hall apart 
At three o’clock one night; 

The dancers, standing on their head, 
Were gasping for their breath. 

Then he poked his hind foot down his 

throat 

And kicked himself to death. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


“ATR” OF PLANETS POISONOUS 

Recent discoveries reveal that this 
earth of ours is a pretty good place 
to live in after all. At any rate the 
heavens are able to offer nothing better 
in our part of creation. Ingenious 
methods for the study of the atmos- 
phere of the neighboring planets re- 
veal the presence of poisonous gases 
around Jupiter, Uranus, Saturn, and 
Neptune. It is already known that 
Mars has only one-tenth as dense an 
atmosphere as ours and that its tem- 
perature drops from around 60 or 70 
degrees above zero in the day time to 
well below 100 degrees below zero at 
night. 

These facts seem to eliminate all of 
the planets except ours as supporters 
of life in the form we know it. It is 
very possible, of course, that there are 
hundreds of other planets too far away 
for us to see which have the right 
temperatures and the right kind of 
atmosphere. 

The spectroscope has shown that the 
four planets first mentioned have at- 
mospheres the predominating consti- 
tuent of which is the poisonous 
methane, or what is commonly known 
as “coal damp” or “marsh gas.” Also 
ammonia gas has been discovered to 
be present which is poisonous to ani- 
mal life. On none of the planets was 
there any trace of life sustaining 
oxygen, although there were large 
quantities of free hydrogen. 


ATOM GUNS BOOMING 


Evidently science has decided to 
use “heavy artillery” in its attempt to 
pierce the heart of the atom and re- 
lease the limitless energy now held 
fast there. Two new “guns” are being 
planned both with a much higher volt- 
age than any now in use. One will 
have a voltage of 30,000,000 and the 
other 20,000,000. With four times the 
power of present guns scientists ex- 
pect to produce many times as many 
neutrons as they are now able to re- 
lease. Armed with these penetrating 
missiles they will attack atoms in an 
attempt to reproduce and enlarge on 
the work of Fermi who startled the 
world with the announcement that he 
had produced a new element which 
took its place above uranium and be- 
came the 93rd. If this first step is 
successful they anticipate the creation 
of many new radioactive elements. 
The largest of the two guns will be 
placed in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology laboratories and the 
other will be made for the University 
of California. 


NEW DATA ON COSMIC RAY 


While there may be a lack of agree- 
ment there is no lack of speculation 
and theorizing on the origin and the 
nature of cosmic rays. Dr. Robert 
Milikan, Nobel prize winner in 











physics, has gathered new data con- 
cerning these rays. 


He believes that 





only about five per cent of the radia- 
tion felt is due to the incoming cosmic 
force. The other 95 per cent, he says, 
is due to the energy released when the 
atomic structures in the atmosphere 
are altered by the incoming particles. 
Further he believes the majority of 
these particles to be photons because 
they are unaffected by magnetic force. 
Dr. Milikan’s theory for the origin of 
the ray is that it is the energy left 
over when matter is built up far out 
in space. 

Dr. R. M. Langer, of the California 
Institute of Technology, believes the 
difficulty science is having in classi- 
fying this new force points toward 
the fact that it is something new and 
unknown and therefore impossible to 
classify according to known standards. 


ANCIENT INDIANS CANNIBALS 


Heretofore the chief stumbling block 
to the exalter of the civilization of the 
Ancient Indians of Mexico, the Aztecs 
and the Mayas, was the fact that these 
people made human sacrifices in their 
religious rites. Rafael Garcia Grana- 
dos, authority on aborigines of Mexico, 
now claims both of these nations prac- 
ticed cannibalism. In the course of 
the ceremonies in which the sacrifices 
were made, he says, the victims (pris- 
oners of war) were partially dis- 
membered and the arms given to the 
warriors who captured them. The 
friends and family of the warrior then 
prepared a gruesome meal on which 
they feasted but the warrior himself 
took no part in the feast because of 
superstitions. 


ANTS OUTDO MAN 


With well trained soldiers, skillful 
builders, successful farmers, and able 
rulers many of the ant nations chal- 
lenge some of man’s most outstanding 
accomplishments. These wonderfully 
organized tribes perform wonders 
They 


which are hard to understand. 

















How an ant hill would look beside a mod- 

ern skyscraper if sizes were adjusted pro- 

portionally with the difference between the 
size of the ant and that of man. 





* The Pathfinde, 


pursue methods remarkably sj))j}, 
to those of man. Their formations ; 
war show a perfection which rT 
only similar to but rivals that of +) 
world’s best armies. Working {) 
lessly some of them, instead of hu 
all of their food, actually produc, 
of it themselves. Certain variet 
mushrooms have been domesticat: 
them and are grown in underg; 
beds receiving careful cultivatio; 
watering. 

Most striking of all is their buil 
Some of the tower-like structures 4 
erect would far outstrip those of 
if they were considered in vie 
the comparative sizes of the bui! 
(The accompanying picture sh 
such a comparison.) Some of th 
buildings reach a height of 20 
and withstand severe storms remark 
ably well. Workers in the tribes ar, 
aided by slaves captured in wars 
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SCIENCE NIBBLES ~ 





A successful but expensive method 
for making synthetic rubber has bee: 
perfected. 

Medical papyri of ancient Egypt re 
veal that the people of that age suf 
fered from the same diseases as mod- 
ern man. 

According to the Weather Bureai 
the recent drought marked no perma 
nent change in climate but was onl) 
a natural recurrence of a conditio. 
which is to be expected every 30 « 
40 years. 

Under certain tests blood of man an 
monkey acts the same and different! 
than that of all other animals. 

Prof. Fernando Sanford of Stanfor( 
university believes sun-spots are caus 
ed by negative electrical repulsions 
between the sun and its planets and 
the cycle controlled by their relativ: 
positions. 

The earth’s center has been pictured 
by an eminent scientist as a_ vas! 
reservoir of power and the suggestio! 
made that man sink a shaft to tap it. 

oe 


WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 


From the Altoona (Pa.) Mirror— 
John Roabuck, aged 18, of Eldorad 
R. D., was treated in the Mercy hos- 
pital dispensary last night for a sever 
laceration of the right knee, suffer 
in a fall. Twelve states were requir 
to close the wound. 


———_—__—-—__ 
THE EVASIVE DOLLAR 


A dollar isn’t quite the same 
As in the days of yore. 

It gambols through the busy game 
More swiftly than before. 

It’s handed round for ham or rice; 
Its task is quickly done. 

The same day you may meet it t vic« 
But always on the run. 


With prices all becoming high, 
Its value grows so short, 
Where once a gallon it would buy 
It scarcely buys a quart. 
*"Mongst strange illusions whichm 1st st! 
With wonderment our eyes 
We find a dollar looking like 
Just “two bits” in disguise. 


—Washington Star 
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~ AVIATION — 


Considerable concern is shown 
among those in the higher circles of 
commercial aviation over the startling 
number of fatalities in air mishaps 
during the last year. Altogether 40 
people have been killed including 22 
passengers, 14 pilots and 4 hostesses. 
Freak weather conditions are blamed 
for the large number of deaths but 
that does not appease the governing 
officials—they are still looking for 
other reasons. 


During other years there has been 
a larger number of fatal accidents but 
the industry is far below its good 
record of safety which had been main- 
tained for the previous two years. 
It has been noticed that few of the ac- 
cidents were caused by mechanical 
failures. That pushes the blame either 
upon the pilots or on other causes not 
revealed. One thing which must not 
be overlooked is the fact that at the 
present time airlines carry on their 
service in all kinds of weather and it 
is quite possible that the improve- 
ments in planes and instruments are 
not enough to counterbalance the 
added risk. 


Fred E. Weick, senior engineer of 
the National Advisory Commission for 
Aeronautics, has produced a plane 
which is right in line with the demand 
for a cheap, easily operated ship by the 
Department of Commerce. He under- 
took the designing and building of the 
plane as an independent venture, even 
before the movement by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is quite a re- 
moval from the general type of plane. 
A pusher motor is used and in place 
of the customary two landing wheels 
it has three. Two are arranged in 
the usual position but the third is 
placed far out in front on the nose of 
the cabin which is built under and 
slightly in front of the wing. The 
wheels are equipped with brakes in 
order to lessen the distance required 
for landing. Space required for both 
take-off and landing is very small in 
comparison with that required by the 
smallest plane now on the market. Be- 
sides being reasonably cheap it is very 
easy to operate. It will practically 
land itself, he claims. 

If aviation is to show the same 
progress in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury as it did in the last it has to get 
going fast. The first flight across the 
United States caused somewhat of a 
stir 25 years ago. It was made in short 
hops by Cal Rogers. On the first hop 
this pioneer airman covered 70 miles. 
In the course of his flight he followed 
a railroad track along which was 
drawn a car loaded with repairs for 
his plane. The repair car kept pace 
with him. It would take trains twice 
as fast as the new Zephyr to keep pace 
with modern planes. 

With the opening of her new and 
modern airport Poland is attracting 
the attention of all Europe, because 


this new airport has some flourishes 
entirely new to that continent. De- 
veloped under the tutelage of a group 
of American flyers known as the Kos- 
ciuscko Squadron Poland’s commer- 
cial air industry has the enviable rec- 
ord of never having had a single fatal 
accident. 

Amy Mollison, the female 
the famous British air team, believes 
Wiley Post, round-the-world flyer, 
allowed himself to be carried away by 
his enthusiasm when he predicted he 
would complete the London-to-Mel- 
bourne flight in two days. Some of 
the world’s best flyers will compete 
in this race and their estimates for the 
time of the winning plane have rang- 
ed from Post’s two days to Mollison’s 
four days. The distance which the 
planes have to cover is about 13,000 
miles. That would mean that Post 
would have to fly over 6,000 miles a 
day. Mrs. Mollison pointed out that 
allowing time for the five stops which 
the rules of the race require Post 
would have to reach a speed of 400 
miles per hour to maintain his average. 
This race, in which a number of Amer- 
icans will compete, is scheduled to 
start October 20. 

At 9:30 P. M. on the 28th of July 
contestants in the National balloon 
race will begin taking off at the Legion 
Field in Birmingham, Ala. The novel 
part of the race this year is that the 
balloonists are to begin their flight 
after dark. Winners of the first, sec- 
ond and third places in the race will 
form the American team to compete 
in the Gordon Bennett International 
Race which will be held this year at 
Warsaw, Poland, on September 20. 

Acting under a new policy, the De- 
partment of Commerce will in the 
future make public the results of offi- 
cial investigations of all serious or 
fatal private and commercial air 
crashes. A new bill recently signed by 
the President makes such publication 
mandatory and gives the investigators 
the power to subpoena witnesses 
and make them give their testimony 
under oath. Previously the only testi- 
mony given to the department was that 
which was volunteered and usually 
given with the understanding that it 
would not be made public. Therefore, 
while it aided the department in pre- 
venting accidents of the same nature 
in the future it in no way added to the 
enlightenment of the public, 


half of 
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AN ALL-AROUND BARBER 


A stranger in town visited a barber 
shop which had just been started by 
Pete Gish, an ex-blacksmith who had 
been put out of business by the autos. 
Pete was to shave the stranger, and as 
it was the first time he had ever shaved 
anybody but himself he was rather 
awkward at it. However, his inten- 
tions were good and he worked with 
a will, a good deal like a butcher going 
to killa hog. His razor slipped a num- 
ber of times, and made an ugly gash 
in the man’s face. Each time Pete 
pasted a small piece of paper over the 
cut to stop the bleeding. In due time 
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the massacre was over. The victim 
handed Pete a $1 bill and said to him: 
“Keep the change. It is worth a dol- 
lar to be shaved by a genius like you. 
Why, man, you are a barber, a butcher 
and a paperhanger combined.” 

<>< 


THITH ITH THERIOUTH 


Probably the oddest newspaper ever 
published was one that was issued in 
California—the Sawtelle Sentinel— 
which had to make its appearance 
without the letter “s.”. The editor 
made an explanation as follows: 

“At the time the Thentinel wath 
about half thet up, an evil dithpothed 
mithereant entered our office and car- 
ried away all our etheth, and for thith 
reathon our’ thubthcriberth will 
pleathe pardon uth and do the betht 
they can in reading thome of the ar- 
ticleth which are thpelled in the un- 
uthual manner—which they may have 
obtherved in thith thatement. Pleathe 
excuthe it.” 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over $750,000.00 in cash benefits have 
already been paid to one-cent-a-day poli- 
ceyholders by the National Protective In- 
surance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., the oldest and largest company 
of its kind. 

Their new accident policy, paying bene- 
fits up to $100 each month or $1,000 to 
$1,500 at death, is now being sold to all 
men, women and children between the 
ages of 7 and 80 years. The cost is only 
$3.65 a year—just one cent a day. 


Send No Money 

For 10 days’ free inspection of policy, 
simply send name, age, address, benefi- 
ciary’s name and relationship. No applica- 
tion to fill out, no medical examination. 
After reading policy, which will be mailed 
to you, either return it or send $3.65 which 
pays you up for a whole year—365 days. 
Write National Protective today while of- 
fer is still open. 


FREE GIFT SENT YOU! 


Send names, addresses (on penny postal card) of 
two bonafide Asthma or Hay Fever sufferers in 
your community. Valuable information sent free to 
sufferers from these diseases 

POTASAFRAS, DEPT. 51, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Your ott | Sas Increases in 14 days 
or Money 8. 3-S inches 
rapidly — be gay | Amazing course 
$2.00 complete or send 3c for b ook of convincing testimony and 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept.P.F. 17, FOREST HILLS,N. Y. 


HELP WANTED "S'esrrms'® 


& HOSPITALS 
Set pe meted & Lapin ggg a4 & Female help of al! kinds 
peg - in Leverz part U.8. so why be idle? bE TP ap Frm pee 
Bureau, Dep. . zi. 24, 148 W. 4 Sth St + New Vork 


MAGAZINES 


At 30% to 50% Savings 


NO. 541 CLUB NO. 803 


Better te bes & $] 45 — $] 30 


Gardens 
Country Heme Good Stories 
Silwer Gentleweman Mag. 
The Pathfinder Farm Journal 

. The Pathfinder 


mecca Ue NO. 542 ' : ss 
s Mac. 

Silver Screen $ 5 pny -~ NO. $9 

The Pathnter = —-~—-. Review 200 


Ceuntry Home 
S$] 25\- The Pathfinder 











CcLU 
Good a 
Home Friend 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Mother's Home Life 


CLUB NO. 832 
Hollywood Movie Mag. 
Pictorial Review $ 00 
Farm Journal McCall's Mag. 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Nochange or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check the club you want. Cut out and mail this ad 
with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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QUESTION BOX 


What will be the area covered by 
the Boulder Dam reservoir? 


When the dam is completed the pres- 
ent surface of the Colorado river at 
Black Canyon will be raised 582 feet 
causing the water to back up for a 
distance of about 115 miles. An esti- 
mate by the Bureau of Reclamation 
says the lake formed behind the dam 
will take in an area of 145,000 acres 
and the reservoir will have a capacity 
of 30,500,000 acre-feet, i.e., enough 
water to cover 30,500,000 acres to an 
average depth of one foot. 








Is there a special meaning in the fig- 
ures of the NRA stamp? 

Concerning the meaning of the fig- 
ures on NRA stamps Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley once said: “The new stamp 
will have as its central subject the fig- 
ures of a farmer, business man, indus- 
trial worker and a woman employee, 
typifying American industry as they 
walk hand in hand in common deter- 
mination (for recovery).” Small de- 
tails, such as the kind of scythe, fig- 
ures out of step, etc., are the result of 
haste rather than intent as this was a 
special emergency issue to arouse the 
support of the nation in the National 
Recovery Act drive in 1933 and the de- 
sign was by Victor McClosky, an em- 
ployee of the Bureau of Engraving. 


How may information concerning 
various congressmen be obtained? 


Such information as ages, occupa- 
tions or professions, length of service, 
etc., concerning the President, his cab- 
inet and members of Congress may be 
found in the Congressional Directory, 
which may be obtained from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

Is it proper to use the word post- 
master when referring to a lady? 


As used by the government the word 
postmaster embraces both men and 
women but the term postmistress is 
most likely to be used whenever the 
public refers to a female incumbent of 
that office. Either title is correct. 


Are porcupines able to shoot their 
quills if attacked? 


This belief is a fallacy. When the 
porcupine becomes excited or is at- 
tacked the quills or spines become 
erect. Of course if another animal 
comes in direct contact with the spines 
some of them are apt to become im- 
bedded in its flesh. 


Is there any way to redeem destroy- 
ed United States currency? 


If three-fifths or more of mutilated 
United States paper currency remains 
it is redeemable at face value by the 
Treasury. Fragments of bills contain- 
ing less than three-fifths are redeem- 
able at face value provided they are 
accompanied by satisfactory evidence 
that the missing portions have been 
totally destroyed. On some occasions 
even burned money is identified from 





ashes and redeemed by the Treasury. 
Anyone having such money to be re- 
deemed should communicate with the 
Redemption Division, United States 
Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C. 


Is there a Leisure League and where 
is it located? 

There is an organization known as 
the Leisure League of America. Its 
main purpose, according to its board 
of advisers, is to recommend and dis- 
tribute hobbies to those who feel they 
need aid or advice along this line. Its 
headquarters are located at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 


May the speaker or vice president 
take part in congressional debate? 


Inasmuch as the vice president is 
not a member of the Senate he cannot 
participate in debate nor can he vote 
except in case of a tie. His duty is to 
preside over the Senate. Since the 
speaker is a full fledged member of 
the House of Representatives he has 
all the privileges of a member of that 
body and may debate and vote. 


How many National Cemeteries are 
there at home and abroad? 

There are 80 national cemeteries in 
the United States, two in Alaska and 
two in the District of Columbia. In 
addition there is an American ceme- 
tery in Mexico, D. F., one in England, 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Title—Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Location—Central Europe, bounded 
by Germany, Poland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Austria. 

Area—54,207 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Oceanic to 
continental. Upland region, folded 
ranges and plains. 

Capital—Praha (Prague) (Pop. 848,- 
081). 

Population (1930)—14,726,158 (271.6 








to sq. mi.). 
National Language—Czech. 
Government — Legislative power 


rests with National Assembly of Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 300 members and 
Senate of 150 members, all elected by 
universal suffrage. Executive power 
vested in president who is elected to 
seven-year term by National Assembly 
in joint session. 

Ruler — Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk, 
president. Jan Malypetr, premier. 

Religion—Majority Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$233,652,- 
100. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$231,995,- 
600. 

Chief Exports & Products—Sugar, 
lumber and wood products, porcelain, 
pottery, cereals, wool, glass, metal, 
lignite, livestock, fruit, hops, food 
products, chemicals, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Dr. Ferdinand 
Veverka. 

American Minister to Praha—Hon. 
J. Butler Wright. 

Member of the League of Nations. 
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one in Belgium and six in Franc 
They comprise some 2,381 acres 4); 
about 458,500 soldiers are interre. 
them. Less than 31,500 of these 4, 
buried on foreign soil. 


What is meant by the term “paste wr. 
ized milk’? 

Pasteurization is the treatment or 
process devised by the French sci: 
tist, Louis Pasteur, which checks 
fermentation of milk and certain ot))e; 
fluids by exposing them to certain 
temperatures. Pasteurized milk 
normal milk which has been heated 
to a temperature of about 145 degrees 
and kept at that temperature for abou! 
30 minutes to kill the various bacteria 
which may be present. 





DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT 


Here’s a rapid change, as a comi 
strip artist would have us believe 
When the indignant manager saw th 
wrist watch on the right arm of tly 
Roman soldier in his new play |i 








couldn’t resist knocking the actor 
down. The shock or something caus- 
ed the watch to shift from the man’s 
right arm to his left, where it should 
have been in the first place. 
—__-. 
RAT HERE TO STAY 


It looks very much as though science 
were destined to be defeated in one 
of its battles. In spite of all the dif- 
ferent and improved methods used for 
the extermination of the rat that pest 
is still with us. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Dr. H. E. Hasseltine, of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, we might just 
as well become reconciled to the fact 
that he always will be with us. In 
giving that rodent its remarkable re- 
productive ability nature has provided 
it with a weapon to fight successfully 
man’s best efforts to wipe it out. The 
fight must go on, however, or the rats 
would become so numerous they wou!’ 
overrun the earth. Their greatest 
threat is in the flea which they harbor 
and which in biting humans may trans- 
mit the bubonic plague. 

ee ——Ee 


BIG LEMON 


There is no doubt that the California 
Chamber of Commerce will do some- 
thing about this but anyway Mrs. \\ 
H. Hurlburt, of Ohio, has a lemon 
which weighs four pounds and is si\ 
inches long. What gives California the 
black eye is the fact that this lemon 
came from Florida. 

—_——_o-< 
ANOTHER REVISED VERSION 
Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are, “It might have been”; 
Yet we can qualify this verse 
And add, “It might have 
worse.” 


been muc! 
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PASTIME 


MENTAL NUMBER TRICK 


Request someone to think of a num- 
per but caution him to keep it to him- 
self and not tell you. Then have him 
double it. When this is done ask him 
io add, say 10. Then tell him to take 
away half of it. When he has done 
this tell him to take away the number 
he thought of in the first place, and 
as quick as a flash you tell him what 
he has left. 

In this particular case it will be five. 
Regardless of what the spectator 
thinks of, his final answer will always 
be just half of the number you tell 
him to add. As an illustration: sup- 
pose he thinks of 25. You tell him to 
double it and then add 10. This will 
make a total of 60. Have him take 
away half of it, which leaves 30. Then 
have him take away the number he 
thought of, which was 25. His answer 
will be five, which is just half of the 
number you told him to add. 

If you tell him to add six his answer 
will be three. If 14 was the number 
you told him to add seven would be 
the result. This can also be worked 
out in fractions. If you tell him to 
add seven, the result will be three and 
a half, ete. 











WHAT AM I? 


I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 8, 7, 16, is a wild animal. 

My 2, 9, 11, 17, is very annoying in 
dry weather. 

My 1, 6, 20, is a melody. 

My 2, 10, 7, is a loud sound. 

My 12, 16, 4, 18, is an exclamation 
that commands quiet. 

My 14, 16, 13, 5, is a song in two 
parts. 

My whole is a distinguished author. 

What am I? 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 


Here is a modern adaptation of the 
old stunt of penning the elephant, 
bird, tiger or what have you. In this 
version we used airplanes. The stunt 
is to make the plane circling on the 
left disappear. How? Here’s how: 
hold the illustration better than nor- 
nal reading distance away—say a foot 
and a half—from the eyes but level 
with them. Then close the right eye 
and slowly move the picture toward 
your eyes, with the left eye firmly 
fixed on the plane on the right. When 
the picture is about four to six inches 














Make the plane on the left disappear in 
the cloud. 


from the eyes the plane on the left 
will be “lost” in the cloud. Try it, but 
remember to concentrate with the left 
eye on the right plane or it won’t work. 


SAFE WAY TO EAT CANDLES 
This clever little trick is especially 


good for entertainment during the 
long evenings. Cut out of large apples 
two or three pieces the size and shape 
of short candles. In the center of one 
end of each, stick a short round piece 
of peeled almond for the wick. Now 
tell your friends how you have learn- 
ed to eat and enjoy tallow candles, 
especially those that have been burn- 
ed down to short stubs. Next light 
the prepared almond “wicks,” then 


blow them out and eat the “candle 
stubs” one after another. 
se Oe 


Last year the taxpayers paid 416,840 
pensioners more than $234,966,300— 
two and a half million more than dur- 
ing the previous year. 








BRAIN TEASER 


Brain Teaser fan Hayden Willis, of 
Yameron, Tex., who says he seldom 
fails to solve our puzzle problems sent 
in this one which he thinks will stump 
quite a few mathematicians: In the 
days before scales were in common 
use a miller had a 40 pound stone 
which he used as a balance weight. 
With this crude scale he could weigh 
only 40 pounds. One day, however, he 
accidentally dropped this stone and to 
his surprise he found that with the 
four pieces into which it broke he 
could weigh any poundage from one 
to 40 inclusive. Now the problem is 
to find the weights of the four pieces 
of original stone. Answer next week. 





Last Week’s Answer—lIt was exact- 
ly 24 miles to Calcutta. 
ec coe ee 


PRETTY TOUGH VEAL 


The Rev Melchizedeck Johnsing was 
preaching at the Blackville church on 
the eternal subject of the Prodigal 
Son. 

“An’ de prodigal son he done went 
away fum his pore ole daddy and he 
stayed in a far-off country for yeahs 
an’ yeahs,” said the preacher. “But 
den, aftah yeahs an’ yeahs he done 
come back to his ole daddy, an’ de 
daddy done say unto his servants: 
‘Look yeah, you-all jes’ fotch forth dat 
fatted calf what we-all been fattin’ 
foh dese yeahs an’ yeahs—’ ” 

“Hole on dar!” protested an old 
darkey in the mourners’ seat, whose 
mouth was already watering at the 
thoughts invoked by the eloquence of 
the minister. “You-all is off de track 
dar, Brudder Johnsing. Who ebber 
heerd of a calf dat ole? Dat calf you- 
all is talkin’ about would a been a ole 
cow aftah so many ob dem ‘yeahs an’ 
yeahs’.” 

alae 


BETTER BE TRUTHFUL 


He told his wife a fib or two, 
And though they seemed to cool her, 
Deep in his heart the bad man knew 
That he had failed to fool her. 
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Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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COTTAGE CHEESE NUTRITIOUS 


The food value of cottage cheese 
(perhaps smearcase to you) is not al- 
ways appreciated until compared with 
some other well-known foods. Ac- 
cording to Mary A. Dolve, extension 
nutritionist at South Dakota State 
college, pound for pound cottage 
cheese contains as much protein as 
beef, lamb, veal or fowl. It contains 
more mineral matter than an equal 
quantity of beef and it produces al- 
most as much energy. A pound of 
good smearcase contains as much pro- 
iein as a dozen eggs as well as more 
mineral matter—except iron. 

In making your cottage cheese be 
sure to use fresh milk because through 
the introduction of the lactic acid bac- 
teria the souring can be controlled 
and better cheese made. Heat the milk 
to a temperature of from 70 to 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Adda cup of starter 
(sour milk or butter milk, clean and 
pleasing to the taste) to a gallon of 
skimmilk to introduce the lactic acid 
bacteria. Cover the sweet milk to keep 
out dirt and hold the temperature. 
Allow 12 to 24 hours for it to curdle. 
Cut the curd with a knife (do not 
break it carelessly) and heat to sep- 
arate the curd from the whey, stir- 
ring gently while heating. Then allow 
the curd to set firmly after it has 
reached the right temperature—85 to 
90 degrees. This takes about 60 min- 
utes. Drain the cheese then from one 
to two hours and keep warm while 
draining. Finally add salt to taste— 
about one to one and a half ounces to 
five pounds of curd. If whole milk is 
used in making the cheese all of the 
butter fat is lost in the whey. So it 
is best to use skimmilk and then add 
the cream to the cheese. 


FLIES MENACE HEALTH 


The housefly is one of the greatest 
health menaces. In a great many 
homes too little attention is given to 
the control of this pest. Breeding in 
filth of all kinds the fly comes to the 
house and contaminates food with 
germs which may lead to infections of 
various diseases. One of the primary 
steps in checking this danger is to 
eliminate all breeding places. Barn- 
yards, outside toilets, garbage dumps 
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Magnified snout of a housefly showing 

structure promoting adherence of filth. 

Examinations have revealed over 6,000,000 
germs on a single fly. 


and other collections of filth should be 
treated in any possible way to remove 
them as breeding places for the fly. 

Since it is impossible, regardless of 
the care taken, to get rid of this men- 
ace entirely, it is very important that 
the house be protected by screens. 
Even then large numbers of the insects 
will gain entrance and so the further 
necessity of an effective way of kill- 
ing them arises. Many sprays and 
powders are on the market which are 
harmless to humans but fatal to flies 
and can be used with success. It might 
be a good idea to keep one of the old- 
fashioned swatters handy for any 
stray member of the army which might 
escape the spray. Traps placed near 
the doors will help a great deal, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ANNUALS 

In case your gardening ambition is 
not all spent on vegetables and a little 
is saved for the flower garden a few 
suggestions might not be out of place. 
The best flower garden is the one that 
has the steadiest bloom through the 
summer. While it is quite difficult to 
accomplish this by the use of peren- 
nials alone the problem is salved by 
the annual. For example take the bed 
of tulips. It is one of the showiest 
spots in the garden in the early part 
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AMERICANA 


Artists being required to paint 
trunks on nude etchings before they 
can be exhibited at a Chicago art show. 

A Louisiana woman selling her hair 
to help finance the anti-Long cam- 
paign. 

Edward F. McGrady, now assistant 
Secretary of Labor and assistant NRA 
administrator, being officially wel- 
comed by Tennesseeans in 1934, while 
back in 1929 as a labor leader he was 
ousted from the state. 

St. Paul’s commissioner of safety 
being offered a bribe of $100,000 to 
allow a certain group to appoint that 
city’s chief of police. 

A Buffalo Bill plainsman asking the 
Department of Justice for a horse to 
chase down Dillinger. 

Food for a rare Komodo dragon in 
the Washington zoo costing $6 a meal 
while unfortunate unemployed per- 
sons are on relief rolls at a few cents 
a day. 

A California nudist colony being 
sued for a $200 laundry bill. 

An Oklahoma district judge ad- 
journing court and stepping down off 
the bench to promise a lawyer a slap 
in the face the moment the judge again 
becomes a private citizen. 

Congress passing a bill to restrict 
the shipment of sawed-off shotguns 
in interstate commerce in the hope of 
curbing the professional gunman, 
when all a person has to do is to buy 
a cheap hack-saw and saw his gun 
off for himself. 

Police hugging pillows dressed as 
“dummy” females in a Chicago lovers’ 
lane to catch bandits preying on 
spooners. 


+ The Pathfinde, 


of the year when the tulips ar, 
bloom, but later on, unless somet}) 
is done about it, it will become on, 
the ugliest. If early in the sea 
hot-bed is planted with zinnias } 
time the tulips begin to lose 
bloom the little plants are ready | 
set out and they will provide a ¢.\,; 
ful bed for the greater part of the s 
mer. 


TREATMENT OF SUN-STROKE 

The heat sun of July and August 
carries with it a certain danger of 
sun-stroke. It may never be necessary 
to treat such a condition but a few tips 
might sometime prove of value. Th; 
attack is preceded by a sharp pain in 
the head and an oppressed feeling, fol- 
lowed by complete unconsciousness 
Remove the victim to a cool place and 
take off part of his clothing. While 
waiting for the doctor to arrive keep 
cold packs on the head and chest. 
When consciousness returns give the 
patient cold water to drink and <dis- 
continue the cold applications as s 
as the skin is no longer hot—it is al- 
ways hot and dry after a sun-stroke. 
Never give the patient a stimulant. 


SACKCLOTH FOR CLOTHING 


The material of which bag-contain- 
ers for flour, salt and sugar are made 
is too good to be thrown away ani 
can be used to advantage in making 
the rougher clothes for the childre: 
tea towels, etc. Rip them up and boil 
remove all of the filling and then dye 
the desired color. When the gu 
ments are finished you will be sur 
prised at the good appearance they 
present and they are very serviceable. 

ee 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Surely every man walketh in a vain 
shew; surely they are disquieted in 
vain: he heapeth up riches, and know- 
eth not who shall gather them. 
Psalm 39:6. 

a 
A RECIPE FOR SALAD 


To make this condiment your poet beg 

The pounded yellow of two hard boiled 

eggs; 

boiled potatoes, 

kitchen sieve, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad 
give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And, half suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a single sp: 

Distrust the condiment that _ bites 
soon: 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, 4 
fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca 
crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from 
town, 

And lastly,. o’er the flavored compouné 
toss 

A magic soupcon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious! Oh, herbaceous 
treat! 

*Twould tempt the dying anchorite to eat: 

Back to the world he’d turn his fleetins 
soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bow 

Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

“Fate cannot harm me,—I have dined 
today.”—Sidney Smith (1830). 


Two passed throug! 
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WOMEN 


HUSBANDS SHOULD RULE HOMES 


Of course the men will all agree— 
put the ladies, NEVER. No matter 
which side you are on in this age-old 
controversy as to whether Pa or Ma 
should dominate the home you will 
agree With Pathfinder that Paul Pope- 
noe, director of the Institute of Family 
Relations, deserves a gilded rolling 
pin or some other token of his brav- 
ery. That mere masculine made so 
bold as to stand before 1,000 women 
delegates at a recent general session 
of the American Home _ Economics 
Convention in New York and tell them 
that happiness in marriage was large- 
ly a matter of masculine domination 
inthe home. The husband, Prof. Pope- 
noe told the ladies, should head the 
home (that’s something for you June 
bridegrooms to remember, providing 
it’s safe). Professor Popenoe made a 
study of 3,000 marriage histories. In 


LATEST FASHIONS 
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Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer pattern book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, 
but only 10c when added to a pattern order. a 

Fashion Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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that study he found that in marriages 
where the man ruled the home 61 per 
cent were happy unions, while only 
47 per cent of the unions where the 
woman ruled were successful. How- 
ever, 87 per cent of the unions where 
the so-called 50-50 basis existed were 
found to be happy. And that’s what 
this department would like to recom- 
mend to the season’s newlyweds. 


RAISED STEM STITCH 


Raised stem stitching is best adapt- 
ed to large floral patterns where the 
appearance of heaviness in the foliage 
is needed to balance the size of the 
flowers. The first step in doing this 
stitch is to run short and long running 
stitches along the entire stamped line 
to be finished in this way. Next over- 
cast the running 
stitches with a 
series of short 
ones crossing the 
line of running 
stitches. 

Some needle 
workers prefer to 
slide the needle 
under the running stitches, anchoring 
the stem stitching to the material only 
at the short stitch interval. Others 
prefer to run the needle through the 
material with each short overcasting 
stitch making a solid line of firmly an- 
chored embroidery. The twisted run- 
ning stitch is especially well adapted 
to heavy rope embroidery on large pat- 
terns. First make a row of short even 
running stitches. Then make a second 
row by passing the needle beneath 
-ach running stitch of the first row. 
This gives the twisted effect. In mak- 
ing the second row keep the needle 
passing in the same direction for each 
successive stitch and do not pass it 
through the material on which the de- 
sign is being worked. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

“Don’t throw away your chicken 
feet,” advises a government bulletin. 
Chicken feet, properly cleaned and 
boiled, have considerable food value 
and they make a good addition to soup. 

Kindness pays, even when you are 
cooking. Boil those potatoes gently 
and they will be ever so much better. 

Cabbage heads are liable to split, | 
and become damaged owing to the 
excess moisture and growth when the 
conditions are very favorable. The 
splitting can be prevented to some ex- 
tent by taking hold of the head with 
both hands and giving it a slight jerk, 
sufficient to loosen the leaves a little. 

It’s a good time now to mow the 
weeds in your garden, if you haven’t 
done it already. 

Water your ferns with 
from the refrigerator. 

Allow mud stains to dry, and then 
brush off. 

ee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumph die, like fire 
and powder, 

Which as they kiss consume. 

—Romeo and Juliet, Act II, Scene 6. 


Raised Stem 


ice water 


Good Stories. 
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14 DENTUR CLEANSER 


REMOVES Tartar Tosacco 

AND FOOD STAINS 
No SCRUBBING 
IMMERSION 


RECOMMEND 
DRUGGISTS 
SEtt 





Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus. Milk Crust, 
test of a mild, soothing 

Night’s Rest." Write today—a postal wil! do 

Special Club 513 ONLY 

Country Home ,......... 

The Pathfinder . 

club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 


Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 

Don’t neglect it! Don't 

FE TR guseranteed treatment, 

which for 30 years has 

Address DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist, 
241 Park Sq., Sedalia, Mo. 
Delineator . ‘ 

Pictorial Review. . 00 
You save —s 00 
Each magazine 1 year—112 big issues. Send your 
order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


give up—Try a week's free 
been giving Eczema sufferers their “First Real 
Thi We k’s Bargal 
Household Magazine. ‘. 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 


Wlonuments of Enduring eauty 


Most beautiful and durable large 
size marble and granite texture mon- 
uments. Deep hand carved let- 
ters. Freight paid anywhere in 
). S. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
funded. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. No agents FREIGHT PAID 


Sou. Art Stone Co., 1927-A Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 


#, How Rashes Do Itch! 


Bathe freely with 


CUTICURA SOAP 
Anoint with 
CUTICURA OINTMENT 
RELIEF AND HEALING FOLLOW 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 


Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor's Prescription Cystex (Siss- 

druggists. 


e Yst EX tex)—Must fix you up or money 


back. Only 5c at 
Don't operate until you get the amar- 
ing facts on new internal hoine treat- 
ment. Praised by thankful people 
everywhere. Complete relief guar- 
anteed. FREE information. ™. T. 
Bowman Co., Room 304-F-. Medi- 
cal Arts oe Tulsa, Okla. 


or ASTHMA 
Preayegert on TRIAL. 

send $1; if 

A, aes ~ “Ce FREE. Write for 
it oe EY, which. 
OHIO 


WwW. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., cy, 








olson WHEEL CHAIRS § 
MODELS FOR EVERY NEED 


Write describing ailment and receive 
ee yy RECOMMENDATION 
HE OLSON COMPANY 

338 4s AA, Elyria, Ohio + Free Cotelog 





Protect your lawns and gardens with 
§ i 1.06 e 
Force’s Mole Killer. *.°s-0;""* 


FORCE BROS., Saugatuck, Mich. 


MOLE 








20 
Cruel Injustice— 


Labor Costs So High 
Workers Can’t Buy 
Their Own Products 


(Continued from page 1) 


basis, the distribution would not be 
enough to make more than a slight 
difference in the economic condition 
of the people. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, after a recent investigation of 
this subject, estimated the total na- 
tional income of the United States for 
last year as about 40 billion dollars. 
And of this total about 31 billions, or 
nearly 78 per cent, went to employees. 
Hence, unless radically new methods 
of expanding sales and increasing 
business are found, there is small 
chance that the industrial workers and 
the farmers will have enough money 
coming in to enable them to buy free- 
ly of the products of industry. It is 
true that if wages could be multiplied 
several times over, without curtailing 
production, then the workers could 
step up and buy all the things which 
they need. But higher wages can only 
be paid out of larger profits; they can- 
not be paid when there are no profits 
or when business is at a standstill— 
as in the case of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
model factory. 

Donald R. Richberg, himself an old 
labor union lawyer, who is now the 
virtual head of the NRA, said in a 
speech that total pay rolls for the 
United States have been doubled in 
the last year. In that case it means 
that the cost of producing goods must 
have been about doubled—seeing that 
labor is practically the whole cost of 
production. But if the cost of goods 
is doubled, how can the farmers pay 
the increased prices for the articles 
which they have to buy in order to 
keep going when their own income 
has not been doubled. 

B. C. Forbes, the financial writer, 
says the big question now is: “Will 
consumers accept and pay higher 
prices without objection, and without 
curtailing their volume of buying?” 
George A. Sloan, head of the cotton 
textile code, declares that higher 
wages cannot be paid to cotton work- 
ers “without incurring costs which 
would cause a hardship on consumers” 
in the form of still higher retail 
prices of cotton goods. He condemns 
the plan of “forcing the pace of busi- 
ness by raising production in advance 
of an expansion of consumer demand 
capable of supporting larger wage 
scales and higher values all around.” 
He reveals what happens when prices 
are boosted too much, Instead of 
using a lot more cotton, and letting 
more people get the benefit of cotton 
products, there has been an increase 
of only three per cent in the amount 
of cotton consumed at the mills in the 
first year of the NRA. Such a policy 
as this of course can never use up the 





huge surpluses which now stand in 
the way of recovery. 

The basic fact again bobs up, that 
the farming industry is the foundation 
on which all our increased buying 
power and industrial expansion must 
be based. In 1926, when they say 
things were “normal,” the agricul- 
tural income of this country totaled 
about 13 billion dollars. This year it 
will total only about seven billions— 
so you can see it is a big jump before 
farm purchasing power can catch up 
where it belongs. Whereas the farm- 
ers and their dependents form about 
one-third of the population of the 
United States, they receive only about 
one-seventh of the total income. So 
there’s a discrepancy which will have 
to be made up some way. Latest fig- 
ures show that while business condi- 
tions are undoubtedly better in the 
rural regions as a whole, what are call- 
ed “rural sales” are not showing the 
pickup which is necessary to support 
urban industry on a big scale. 

T. H. Battle, assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, explained in a recent 
address that “more than two-thirds of 
what are known as ‘consumers’ goods’ 
are bought by people with incomes of 
less than $2,000 a year.” He cited this 
fact to prove how necessary it is to 
build up the purchasing power of the 
wage-earners and farmers. He tried 
to show how dependent the different 
classes and sections are on one an- 
other. For instance, when shoe fac- 
tory workers are laid off in the East, 
the cattle ranchers in the West get 
less for their hides. 

An article in the American Legion 
Monthly is headed: “As the Farmer 
Goes, so Goes America.” It seeks to 
impress on the business world how 
vital it is to get the farmers back to 
buying. When recovery starts in 
earnest, the industrial worker soon 
knows it. As soon as he gets his pay- 
check he spends it and turns the money 
into circulation. The article goes on 
to say: “The depression hit the farmer 
worse than anybody else” but explains 
that the farmers have not suffered as 
much as the city workers for the rea- 
son that they can always dig a living 
out of the soil, and they have a roof 
over their head without paying rent. 

The AAA cites many facts to prove 
that the farmers have benefited more 
than the other classes under the re- 
covery plans. “The purchasing power 
of farm income in the first nine months 
in which benefit payments were dis- 
tributed has been 25 per cent higher 
than in the correspoonding period of 
the year before,” says the latest re- 
port. It goes on to say: “The farmers’ 
purchasing power has increased some- 
what more than the purchasing power 
of the country as a whole,” namely 
about 28 per cent as against 12 per 
cent for the entire country. The Agri- 
cultural Department figures show that 
the “farm dollar’ was worth 61 cents 
in May, 1934, which was exactly the 
same as a year ago, but if the “bene- 
fits” which have been paid to the co- 
operating farmers by the government 
are added then “the exchange ratio 
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Szabo—Mr. Speedway, I hear that you, 
wife is falling right in with the governmen, 
recovery program. 

Speedway—Yes, she’s embarked on the 
most extensive spending campaign I ever 


heard tell of. 






would be materially in excess of tha; 
for a year ago,” the bulletin says 

It should be pointed out again | 
ever that percentages as applied 
the farmers may be anerror. For jp- 
stance, as our chart shows, the buying 
power of the industrial workers at thy 
“all-time low” point of March, 1933 
was still at 100 per cent—which was 
exactly even with the industrial pro- 
duction. But at that very time th 
prices of farm products stood at only 
50. Hence it is unfair to use the farm- 
ers’ 50-cent dollar as a base for figur- 
ing percentages, when the statisticia: 
use 100 as the base for figuring factory 
wages, industrial production, etc. As 
our chart shows, the “gap” between 
what the farmers receive and what 
they have to pay out in the way 
higher wages to factory workers ani 
the cost of industrial products is sti! 
almost as big as it ever was. If, as 
and when that gap is closed, we shal! 
all know that the products of the dif 
ferent groups are being exchanged on 
a full and free basis, with plenty for 
everybody— instead of with millions 
going hungry, ragged and homeless in 


a LAND OF PLENTY. 
em 


KNOW ANY OLDER? 


Mrs. J. Harris, of Pawhuska, Okla, 
is the proud possessor of a quilt be- 
neath which her ancestors slept when 
they came to this country aboard that 
famous ship, the Mayflower, more than 
300 years ago. This heirloom of the 
Doty family is made of an intricate 
design of leaves, flowers and branches 
each pieced together separately. 

ee 

The ocean beach authorities have 
decided that the women may wear 4s 
little clothing as they please—just as 
if they wouldn’t do it anyway! 



















































Latest Fashions Described 











1810—It is not often that a house frock is smart % 
to shoulders, pockets, the long panel front and back 
and coat-like closing. Make it up several times 
printed or solid color cottons! Designed for 14 to ”) 
years and 32 to 46 bust. A 16 requires 452 yarcs 
36 inch fabric. " 
1778—Did you ever see a yoke that buttoned |< 
this? Or one quite so smart? The whole frock ' 
stunning for that matter. For the little frill us 
lace, net or ready made ruffling—or make it of ‘>* 
dress fabric. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to * 
bust. A 16 requires 314 yards 39 inch fabric. 
1826—Here is charming feminine chic for girls an¢ 
misses eight to eighteen. It has a pointed ° 
front and back for slimness, and crisp double rut 
over the shoulders and a very clever treatmen' 
the waistline. A 14 requires 312 yards 36 inch fabdrc 
3004—The capeline is flattering to the larger figu’* 
—this one is large and gracefully flared. Notice. ©, 
the pointed yoke and paneled skirt seamings. Lovie 
in printed sheers—such as voile, chiffon or george‘ 
Designed for 34 to 48 bust. A 36 requires 37, ya‘° 
39 inch fabric. : 
9995—Do you play tennis? No matter! You © 
wear this Smart model for a dozen different thins 
You can make a stunning town frock of it in car 
silk or cotton. So easy to put together, too. D®: 
signed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 
requires 344%yards 36 inch fabric. 
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“Snake-Doctor” Myth 
Explained for 
The Superstitious 


Oh, the devil’s darning-needle! ex- 
claimed Miss Damsel Fly to Mr. Drag- 
on Fly as the bad boy made a cruel 
swat at them with a big stick. Now 
wasn’t that awful of the bad boy to 
wish to kill these harmless insects? 
Before condemning him for his cruel- 
ty, however, consider his side of the 
story. 

There are numerous myths, legends, 
superstitions, beliefs, etc., about drag- 
on and damsel flies, known scientifical- 
ly as “odonata.” The odonata have 
been called “devil’s darning-needles,” 
“snake - doctors,” “snake - feeders,” 
“horse-stingers” and many other 





A “Snake-Docter” 


“harsh” names. Bad boys the country 
over have been warned that if they 
persist in their wayward ways the 
devil’s darning-needles will sew up 
their ears. Naturally the boys dislike 
the big insects and try to kill all they 
see. Providing, of course, they are 
not scared of them. 

Perhaps the most widely circulated 
myth about these insects is that they 
are “snake-doctors” and “snake-feed- 
ers.” They are accused of administer- 
ing to snakes when sick or hurt. In 
some localities they are even credited 
with the power of bringing snakes 
back to life after they have been kill- 
ed. And some people believe that 
wherever you see a “snake-doctor” 
there you will find a snake—so be- 
ware! Others are afraid of these 
needle-like creatures for it has been 
handed down from generation to gen- 
eration that one stit.g from the “poi- 
sonous” thing will mean instant death. 
Yet, as no human has ever been stung 
by one of them they are called “horse- 
stingers.” But this notion that they 
sting even horses is equally mistaken. 

The truth of the matter is that drag- 
on flies, damsel flies, snake-doctors, 
devil’s darning-needles or whatever 
you cheose to call them are harmful or 
dangerous only to other insects. The 
only time these creatures will harm a 
person is when one is so foolish as to 
poke his finger tip into one’s mouth. 
Some of the larger species have fairly 
Strong biting jaws which are capable 
of slightly nipping a finger. They 
actually help man by feeding on such 
injurious insect pests as gnats and 





mosquitoes. All odonata live in water 
until they get their wings. Thus they 
are always found around ponds, small 
streams and other watering places in 
summer. Some 300 species are found 
in the United States. 

womaniiniaiainaintasiats 


QUINTUPLETS MERE TRIFLES 

What “pikers” these moderns are. 
Hearing the clamor raised over the 
birth of the quintuplets to Mrs. Orvilla 
Dionne, of Corbeil, Ontario, Dr. R. L. 
Debuys of New Orleans started search- 
ing through old medical and historical 
records. His search was rewarded by 
the discovery of certain facts which 
place Mrs. Dionne far down on the 
list. In 1296, he says, Countess Mar- 
garet of Poland, gave birth to 36 living 
children (we do not vouch for this 
number). Another case he cites is 
that of Feodor Vaseilet of Moscow. 
His first wife gave birth to 69 chil- 
dren, all seeing the light of day as 
twins, triplets, and quadruplets. His 
second wife did not do so well by the 
race, producing only 18 children. 

Dr. Debuys brings to light other 
cases right in this country which also 
have Mrs. Dionne topped. Two cases 
of sextuplets are on record, he says, 
one in 1847 and the other in 1888. In 
the former case two of the children 
grew to maturity but there is no in- 
formation available as to the fate of 
those of the later birth. In spite of all 
this, however, such cases as Mrs. 
Dionne’s have the distinction of hap- 
pening only once in over 40,000,000 
births. Hers is the 31st case on record. 

——____o.g-. 


Another woman is running for the 
Senate, in a western state. She is re- 
ported to be throwing a lot of spiril 
into her campaign—but you know how 
girls throw! 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Carbon monoxide gas from auto ex- 
hausts kills three Americans a day. 

The average mental age of the popu- 
lation of the United States is 14.24 
while the average mental age of adults 
is only 17.7. 

So far only 45 workmen have been 
killed in accidents while working on 
Boulder Dam but there have been 
more than 1,500 accidents causing dis- 
abilities for seven days or more. 

Harvard university is 298 years old. 

The Department of Agriculture’s Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry was started 
50 years ago. 

Puerto Rico has a population of 450 
persons to the square mile while con- 
tinental United States has only 41 to 
the square mile. 

Roughly, out of ever $100 received 
in wages and salaries by Americans, 
$25 is paid in charges on borrowed 
money. 

If a camel is wounded the skin never 
heals over the sore. 

The oldest religious journal in the 
United States is The Churchman, allied 
with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 








‘Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snufling while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 


Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial if 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief 
|; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 5639-T Frontier Bidg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Try the Cluthe Au- 

tomatic Comfort Truss. 
Doctors themselves wear 
Guaranteed to hold your 
heaviest strain. No leg 
belts Waterproof. No 
Pad adjusts automatical- 












and recommend it. 
rupture safely under 
straps or cutting 
pressure on hips. 


ly to every body movement, Made to order 
to fit individual requirements by mail on a 
liberal 60 days trial plan. Send for FREE 
100-page book of Advice. No obligation. 
Thousands of endorsements. A ll today 


Dest. 12. CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, N 
_ GRerwiag the Ruptured Since 1871. ) 


Our BEST Offers 


The Magazines in these Clubs Must go to One Address 
CLUB NO. 801 cus NO. 812 

Household Mag. Woman’s World 

Ilust. Mechanics $ 25 Household Mag. 

Country Home Good Stories $150 


Everybody's Poultry Mag. |fllust. Mechanics 


Mother's Home Life 
— seenunnnand Gentlewoman Mag. 


The ree x 
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| PICTURE PUZZLE PUZZLE 


| We will send any friend of the Pathfinder, 


| TME. PATHFINDER. 


UB NO. 21 ~~ 
Woman's World $ meCatt” s + 4 
Household Mag. oe Homes & 
Good Stories Gardens 


Ceuntry Home Household Maz. 

The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 

Neo change or substitution in the list of magazines in these 
clubs permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Send your name, address and remittance with number 
of club you select to 


THE PATHFINDER 


No JOKE To BEL DEAF 


see Way made Soot os _ his —s 
deaf for twenty-five years, with his Arti- 
os al Ear Drums. He wore them day and night. 
They stopped his head 
noises. They are invisible 
barns. nowires 
Write fer 
TRUE STORY. Also 
bookleton Deafness. rtifictal Kar Drum 


THE WAY COMPANY 
124 Hefmann Bidg. Detroit, Michigan 


200 PIECE JIG- Only 10° 


the most 
interesting and enteraining Jig-Picture Puzzie we have 
seen, in four colors, 200 pieces, size 10xi4 inches as- 
sembled, for 10c, coin or stamps. Only a few left, ask 
for yours today. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Frostate gland acute or chronic, enmation. kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free ial package, 

amazing results. Endorsed by dootere, 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. G-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


WANT a new business PD ot 
} yourown, with al) the trade you can 
! attend to” Then become a feot 

correctionist, and in a few weeks 


| earn bigincome in service fees--not medica! nor chiropoc xy 
-easy terms for home training, no further capital nee 

ed, no goods to buy, no agency. Fstablished 1#9%. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mase. 


cx Extra Money 


CAN 

| MAKE 

RIGHT IN YOUR OWN HOME 
| Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments inte 
| ready cash by becoming a local subscription repre- 
| sentative of The Pathfinder. This work is 
EASY—DIGNIFIED—NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

Write today for free details. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


WASHINGTON. dD. C. 
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Uncle Sam’s Annual 
Dead-Letter Cleanup 


The postal service fiends will man- 
age to deliver mail some way, if it is a 
possible thing. But occasionally a 
piece of mail matter does go wrong— 
just like people. When people go 
wrong we seem to allow them to roam 
around the country continuing to go 
wrong—but there is a distinct and 
definite destiny for a letter, package or 
other piece of mail which strays from 
the strait and narrow path. And that’s 
the famous Dead Letter Office at Wash- 
ington. The Dead Letter Office is a 
sort of national morgue where the de- 
funct mail accumulates, from all parts 
of the country. Once a year the Post- 
office Department has a sale, at Wash- 
ington, and the accumulations are dis- 
posed of to the highest bidders. 

Much of the fun has been taken out 
of these sales, because Uncle Sam has 
grown virtuous in his old age and 
whereas he used to make this dead- 
letter sale a sort of lottery, now he will 
not have anything to do with the 
lottery feature. In other words Uncle 
Sam didn’t like to be accused of run- 
ning a lottery, when he forbids other 
people to do it, and that’s what made 
him change the rules. In days of 
yore you could go to one of these dead- 
letter sales and bid on each package 
according to the number—withoul 
knowing what you were drawing. 
Some people would bid high on a 
package that looked good, and find that 
they had been sucked in by drawing 
something which they had no possible 
use for. Again a lucky bidder might 
pull down a diamond for a small sum. 

The Pathfinder scout attended the 
recent sale in Washington in the hope 
of picking up something real nice, 
for a few cents, to use for a wedding 
present. But it didn’t work. The 
mimeographed catalog of the sale 
stated plainly: “Do not untie cord on 
parcels or remove the contents from 
containers while inspecting the mer- 
chandise.” How could a person hope 
to purchase anything nifty enough to 
please a bride if he was not allowed to 
look it all over and see if it had any 
flaws in it? Some of the items did 
look pretty good. For instance, what 
bride would not be pleased to receive 
Lot 19, “12 pair of whoopee socks,” or 
Lot 179, “60 washcloths,” or Lot 220, 
“3 women’s slips,” or Lot 253, “12 
dozen memorandum books for brides?” 
Still, it would be important to know 


/ZUSE THIS BLANK FOR SUBSCRIBING 


= =THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C.—Please send | 
= Pathfinder to the address given below—for which I enclose 


—x? for 3 years (156 weekly issues) 
—$1 for 1 year 


PRICES SUBJECT TO INCREASE WITHOUT NOTICE 


Now, more than = 
ever, you need= 
The Pathfinder = = 
every week—éE£ 
right from Wash- = 

ington, D.C.,the = 


Controlling Cen. = St. or R. F. D. ... 


ter of the World. = Town 


more about the description of such 
articles before you would want to 
risk much money on them, 

Lot 71 might be appropriate for a 
newly wedded couple—“1 pair dumb- 
bells.” If you knew the bride’s size 
you might be interested in Lot 6, “10 
pairs ladies’ hose,” or Lot 212, “6 girls’ 
step-ins,” Lot 230, “12 women’s shirts,” 
or Lot 302, “a quantity of brooms.” 
You could hardly offer a bride Lot 274, 
“1 steam cooker,” without offending 
her. Nor would she be intrigued by 
Lot 313, “1 roll sandpaper.” She might 
welcome Lot 231, “4 pairs women’s 
bloomers,” or Lot 235, “6 brassieres” 
—but who could be sure? You might 
insult her if you presented her with 
Lot 245, “6 decks of playing cards” or 
Lot 244, “12 dozen poker chips” or 
Lot 251, “2 pounds chewing tobacco.” 

Anyone wishing to purchase a nice 
lot of books for the home could do 
pretty well at the dead letter sale. For 
instance Lot 438, “4 volumes of Health 
Knowledge,” Lot 435, “5 volumes of 
Virginia history,” Lot 444, “4 volumes 
of ‘Teachers’ Extension’,” Lot 436, “18 
volumes of ‘Modern Business’ ” or Lot 
451, “87 religious books—all alike.” 

If you had a large family you might 
do well to buy Lot 532, “75 pairs 
miscellaneous shoes,” Lot 459, “10 
children’s romper suits,” Lot 547, “1 ice 
cream freezer—damaged,” Lot 589, 
“100 miscellaneous neckties—worn,” 
or Lot 618, “100 pairs miscellaneous 
hose—worn,” Lot 636, “35 pajamas,” 
Lot 909, “16 large rubber dolls,” Lot 
797, “6 pocketbooks.” 

Some of the other odd items listed 
also offer certain attractions—such as 
Lot 2, “325 safety razor blades,” Lot 
275, “1 dozen croquet sets,” Lot 267, 
“box of dog food,” Lot 300, “68 base- 
balls—used,” Lot 308, “miscellaneous 
mop handles,” Lot 319, “1 small tent,” 
Lot 347, “1 bucket of ground pepper,” 
Lot 363, “1 post-hole digger,” Lot 381, 
“1 maul,” Lot 395, “12 hayrake teeth,” 
Lot 395, “pewter ware—damaged,” 
Lot 413, “plumbing supplies,” Lot 531, 
“miscellaneous musical instruments,” 
Lot 564, “stereopticon machine—dam- 
aged.” Also Lot 912, “1 piano ac- 
cordion—damaged,” Lot 1145, “mis- 
cellaneous dental supplies” and lastly 
Lot 1159, “1 genuine Chinese jade set 
in gent’s ring by Tiffany, for class of 
1930, U. S. Naval Academy.” 

If people want more interesting 
things in the annual dead letter sale 
they should send more interesting 
things by mail—and be careless about 
the address. If you are sending any- 
thing and you want it to wind up in 


(52 weekly issues) 
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The Pathfinde, 


the Dead Letter Office, it is a goog 
thing to address the package so jh, 
mail men can’t possibly make it out— 
and also be sure not to put your owy 
address on the package. You mich 
try sending a diamond that way. 


GOOFY INVENTIONS 


Why should the steel trust comp!|:in 
of business being poor when American 
ingenuity and inventive genius is prob- 
ably on the rampage even more than 
it ever was before? For example, th 
latest thing in table cutlery is a con 
bination knife and fork. As a rule 
combination articles are not a success 
for any purpose, but here is the ex- 
ception which proves the rule. After 
a few hours of practice, by the 
metronome and before the mirror a 
person can learn to use this utensil! in 
a way which is pleasing to himself and 
is certainly a treat to all observers 

You deftly cut your steak or other 
article with the knife side of the im- 
plement, and then—quick as a flash— 


] 


you turn the instrument over and stab 
the meat with the fork part. In prac- 
tically all cases you will be able to 
hold the meat so it cannot get away. 
It is not necessary to put your heel 
on the meat, as some people do, so as 
to hold it while it is being cut. This 
new invention saves time, trouble, ex- 
pense, oil, gas, and a number of other 
things. It is selling like hot cakes 
(which isn’t saying much, these times). 
Agents are making big money. Boys 
just let out of colleges or other penal 
institutions often make enough in a 
single week to pay their board for a 
whole day. 

The combination “forknife,” as it is 
called, is a very appropriate “side 
line” for bond and stock salesmen to 
carry. It can also be used as a “door- 
opener” by live-wire salesmen for al- 
most anything. One great advantage 
of the combination utensil is that it 
allows a person to have one hand 
free—to do as he pleases with it, such 
as scribbling on the tablecloth or 
scratching his ear. The steel trust has 
registered a complaint with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the 
new implement on the ground that it 
uses only half as much steel as a regu- 
lar knife and fork would, The case 
has not come to trial yet. 

OO ———— 


WOODEN NICKELS 


The old joke about taking wooden 
nickels ceased to be a joke when the 


| town of Fenton, Mich., printed a bis 


supply of wooden currency for use 
during their centennial celebration 
Each piece of wooden money w:s 
printed on three-ply veneer wood. 
It was the size of regular paper cur- 
rency and each piece was accepted 2s 
the face value of a nickel. 
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“vanston, 
LOVABLE ROMANTIC LADY 


brings producer and con- 

joyer and worker together. With 
rinemyag this paper offers a rare 
. Have 


ORTON 


ou anything to sell, 
ant help? Want « 
or borrow money ? Want 


AGENTS 


me AN INDEPENDENT LOCAL MERCHANT earn- 

ing up to $60 a week. I'll start you in grocery 
y business paying immediate income. No ex- 
ce needed. No risk. Details mailed free. Albert 
4659 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 


30TH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
ne Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
LORED PEOPLE—Big money selling hair straight- 
ener. Free offer! Famous Company, 5249-HF Cot- 
e, Chicago. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


100 TON for certain common weeds, roots. Particulars 
10 cents. P. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, St. Louis. 


CORRESPONDENCE OOURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
sold, rented, exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


EPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. Your next Kodak film de- 
"veloped 5c, prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 16, 
t Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















BOLLS DEVELOPED, PRINTED, 25c, 8 prints, and 
ix10 enlargement coupon. Reprints 3c. Geppert 
Rudios, Dept. 110, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ILMS DEVELOPED—2 prints each negative only 
%c. Negatives reprinted 2c. Summers’ Studio, Union- 
lie. Missouri. 

HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


PARMERS, age 18 to 50, qualify for steady 
Commerce $105-$175 month. 
Write, Instruction Bu- 





WANTED, 
Government Jobs; 
Valuable information Free. 
eau, 260, St. Louis, Mo. 

INVENTIONS 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write, Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 168 En- 
ight, St. Louis, Missouri. 


MALE AND FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$5.00 DAILY raising mushrooms in cellar, shed, 
attic. We buy crops. Guaranteed materials fur- 
ished. Odorless method. Book free. United, 3950-YJ 
incoln Avenue, Chicago. 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Pree, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


MINERAL WATER CRYSTALS 


BUY Genuine Texas Mineral Water Crystals direct 
Two $1.50 size —- for $1. C. O. D. plus post- 
e. Prepaid money with order. Each package makes 
15 gallons. Money-back Guarantee. Arbee Products, 
pt. 2, 419 Starr®St., Dallas, Texas. 


RYSTALS of 100% Mineral Wells Texas Mineral 
Water, $1 box makes 15 gallons—sent postpaid. 
W-T Crystal Co., MineralWells, Texas. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 


5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Keep all. Get 
Posted. Send 10 cents for Illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Cash Prices. Coin Exchange, 
Box 22. Le Roy, N , 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


ATENTS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write immediately for information on 
how to proceed and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. De- 
ys are dangerous in patent matters. Clarence A 
Brien, 6987 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the world’s great- 
est social extension bureau. Meet nice people; cor- 
espondents everywhere seeking “congenial mates.” 
eh meerptons free. Standard, Box 607, Grays- 


ake, Il 

















LONESOME?—Confidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Hox 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 

LONELY? I’ve a pal for you, lonesome like yoursell!. 
Attractive members everywhere (many wealthy). 
ee ptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San Fran- 
cisco, Ce "ifornia. 

WHY BE LONELY?—Don’t delay—find a friend or 
rome through my club. L. Perkins, Box 708, 














Chicago 
LONESOME? 
Many wealthy. 
nansas City, 
TATED CADY PARTNER with 
icken ranch. Bachelor, 52 years. 
ont, Florida. AL 
ESOME? Free list of descriptions, people wish- 
., _09€ correspondence, marriage. Many wealthy. Write, 
“x 6, Pekin, Tlinois. CRESS 
ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
embers everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
Write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. yaa 
NESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
_ everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
=‘ooklyn, N. Y. 
EANDWRITING TELLS! COMPLETE ANALYSIS $1. 
. Moran” 25c. Don Fox, Graphologist, Box 13, Stuart, 


Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 


$3,000.00 for 
Box 41, South 








Reliable 
If lonely, 





Safe, Speedy; 
Box 230, 


LiQuoR HAR HABIT Home treatment. 
Three dollars; A. A. R. Laboratories, 
Illinois. 





with money craves 

idship. S-Club 39, Ox- 
Pla. 

"ND LONELINESS. Join Golden West Service. 

idential Correspondence. Box 951, 


Please write today. 


Con- 
Modesto, Calif 


AVAILABLE 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 


Most young boys go through their 
first shave uneventfully, but not so 
Ed Snickers, of Olympia, Wash., who 
suffered a most unfortunate accident 
just because the back door slammed. 
It gives us the snickers so bad we have 
to let Ed tell it. He writes: 

At the age of 14 I began to feel very 
manly with dark fuzz starting out all 
over my face. What to do about it 
was another matter, for my parents 
thought I was much too young to start 
shaving. But one morning as they 
went to the barn, I thought a good 
chance had arrived for me to get rid 
of that “woolly mask” covering my 
face. I couldn’t find my dad’s razor, 
but determined to go through with the 
operation with the next best thing I 
could find—his broadax which I knew 
was very sharp. I lathered my face 
and started shaving. 

Just at that moment I heard the back 
door slam and knew my folks were 
coming back into the house. In my 
panicky fright at the thought of get- 
ting caught doing what had been ex- 
pressly forbidden the broad-ax slip- 
ped, the upper corner cutting off my 
nose clean as a whistle. It dropped 
to the floor—so did the ax, and being 
barefoot, my big toe was severed. 

At that point I was so excited I had 
no idea what I was doing, but in the 
confusion I recalled some advice I 
had once heard concerning cut-off 
members—that if you put them back 
on again while they were still warm 
they would grow fast. Swiftly I pick- 
ed up the nose and toe and bandaged 
them on. But what was my horror 
to find nine days later when the doc- 
tor removed the bandages that in my 
haste and utter confusion I had put my 
big toe where the nose should have 
been, and the latter member was now 
a secure part of my left foot. 

Now, I don’t mind having that toe 
with a bill-like nail sticking out on 
my face, as I can put it to many good 
uses in the course of my life, but I 
hate like thunder to have to remove 
my shoe every time I blow my nose. 
My experience has been told around 
in various garbled forms, but this is 
exactly the way it happened. 

ee 

Pathfinder Phil wisecracks that al- 
though Baer failed to score a knock- 
out, he won the decision on Primo 
facie evidence. 

es 
WITH APOLOGIES 
Ill fares he that doth spend his cash 
In youth on many a pert Yvonne; 
So that he must needs beg for hash 
In age, when youth and cash are gone. 
—Francis Lambert McCrudden. 


_RAZOR BLADES ———__ 


100 SINGLE OR DOUBLE EDGE, $1.00 
Easily resold at double. Stanley, 3449-71 St., 
son Heights, N. Y. City. 


TEACHERS REGISTRY 


SCHOOL TEACHERS, apply now for position. Two 
hundred vacancies listed Treweeke Association, 
Wichita, Kansas, or Svringfield. Ohio 


WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bidg., Portland, Ore. 





Postpaid. 
Jack- 


Ses Queswn- 


and check the corresponding numbers in 
blank below. 


FREE TUBE! 


with each order for 2 tires. All Tubes New Heavy Gauge 
Circular Moided. Order now before offer expires. 


TIRE USERS b. by the ae all 
ver the U; 8. A. vouch for the LONG, HARD 
ERVICE, under severest road lay of our 

standard brand ‘Tiree feconstrnoted the ORIGINAL 
SECRET YORE PROCESS. OUR is "YEARS = BusI- 
NESS makes it possible to offer tires at LOWEST PRICES 
in history with 12 month guarantes. 


SEND ONLY $1.00 DEPOSIT 
54 with each tire 00 deposit 
e ship bal- 
ance C.O Dedect 5 5S per cent if 
cash is a ‘in full with eres. 
TUBES BRAND NEW — GUARANTEED. Tires areite 
12 months’ service replaced at half price. ORDE 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER CO., -— 856-Pz 
3855-59 Col Grove Ave. 


ILES *°cur"* 


UNTIL YOU TRY THIS 

WONDERFUL TREATMENT 
for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will 
bless the day that you read thia 
Write today. E. R. Page Co., 6176-V 
Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


“POPULAR FOR GENERATIONS” 


(TRADE Manx 


PLANTENS.,. BLACK 
| one ane of N-T-40) 8 2 


REMEDY ror MEN 


AT DRUGGISTS OR TRIAL BOX BY MAIL 50¢ 
From Planten, 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
& BEWARE OF IMITATIONS & 





Watch Your Address Label 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 


BIG 


SIX Magarines A 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1@ Leghorn World 

11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
12 Amer. Poultry Journal 

13 IMustrated Mechanics 

14 Needlecraft 

15 Home Friend 

16 Poultry Tribune 

17 Plymouth Reck Mo. 

18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
X The Pathfinder 


Woman's World 
Mothers’ Home Life 
Poultry Success 
Household Magazine 
Good Stories 
Gentlewoman Mag. 
Home Circle 

Farm Journal 
Country Home 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 


Simply select your five favorite magazines above 


the order 
— -—ORDER BLANK— 


THE 1 PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 


resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full 


year. 
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Panhandler—Can you give me a lit- 
tle help? My wife is sick in bed. 

Citizen—I could give you a job next 
week. 

Panhandler—Oh, that would be too 
late. She’ll be well and able to work 
herself by that time. 


Goofus—I was just thinking. 

Rufus—What was you thinking? 

Goofus—I was thinking what if they 
christened babies the same way they 
do ships and would crack ’em over the 
head with a bottle of wine! 


Bonevizer—Is it true that your wife 
has brain fever? 

Mdvani—Why no, but she’s got the 
next thing to it. 

Bonevizer—What’s that? 

Mdvani—Hat fever. 


Neighbor (to young fellow who has 
just taken up the saxophone)—What’s 
the matter? Your playing sounds like 
the bellowing of a sick bull at a 
skunks’ picnic, 

Saxophonist—I don’t know what’s 
the matter with my instrument. I blow 
it sweet but it comes out rotten. 


Mrs. Bings—Have you heard from 
your boy since he went into the re- 
lief camp? 

Mrs. Updyke—Oh, yes, I have a let- 
ter from him at least once a week. He 
always sends me a couple of needles. 

Mrs. Bings—Why, what’s that for? 

Mrs. Updyke—He wants me to 
thread ’em and send ’em back. Got to 
do some sewin’, he says. 


Little June May came running to her 
grandmother holding a dry pressed 
leaf which was evidently a relic of 
days long ago. “I found it in the big 
Bible, grandma,” explained the child. 
“Do you s’pose it belonged to Eve?” 


Willie—Dad, what do they mean by 
twaddle? 

Dad—tThat refers to arguments ad- 
vanced by the other side. 


Visitor in Washington—I want to 
get some information. Where can I 
apply? 

Washingtonian—You should go to 
the official Bureau of Information, 

Visitor—Yes, but where can I get 
the information as to how to find the 
official Bureau of Information? I’ve 
been inquiring all day and nobody 
seems to be able to give me the in- 
formation. 

De Ford—Old Diggs isn’t much 
good, is he? 

Judge—No; all he does is to earn 
the money for his family to spend. 


Skinker—Miss Coy, I am a candidate 
for your hand. 

Miss Coy—Very well. How much 
of an allowance do you promise to 
allot to me a month, am I to be the 


LUCIDS 


boss of the house or are you, who is 
to do the cooking, how many days a 
week will I have off and what is your 
attitude toward members of my family 
who may want to live with us? In 
short, what is your platform? 

Bassler—You started in to raise 
chickens, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Hornburg—Yes, but now I’ve 
found a way I think I can make more 
money and that’s to raise chicken feed. 


New Boarder—Do you believe that 
death ends all? 

Old Boarder—Not always. In this 
dump a turkey lasts for a whole week 
after it’s dead. 


Caleb—Why don’t you get a job and 
go to work? You know that worry 
kills more people than work does. 

Loafer—Yes, I’ve heard all that but 
the trouble with me is that nothing 
worries me so much as work. Id 
rather loaf and let other people do 
the worrying. 


Young Man (to her little brother)— 
Johnnie, it may be cruel to tell you, but at 
the party last night your sister promised 
to become my wife. Will you forgive me 
for taking her away? 

Johnnie—F orgive you? 
what the party was for. 


Why, that was 


Mowcher—We’re having a delightful 
summer, aren’t we? 

Skipwith—Yes—and isn’t it funny 
nobody has thought to charge us any- 
thing extra for it? 


Bcjsz—I hear that one-fourth of the 
United States is covered with forests. 

Powys—Yes, and I hear that the 
other three-fourths is covered with 
mortgages. 


“T hear that the government is likely 
to take over everything in the way of 
excess profits.” 

“What are excess profits?” 

“Getting more than you earn.” 

“There goes my salary,” wailed Con- 
gressman Flubdub. 


Mary Jane—I shall never again ask 
Paul for his advice. 

Susan—What’s the matter? 

Mary Jane—He never thinks what I 
have made up my mind to do is right. 


It was in the year 20,417 A. D., and 
a war was being fought to end all 
wars. There were no longer any men 
in the world, as they had all been 
abolished long before. A regiment of 
fine, upstanding, beauty-conscious 
women were going to attack a strong 
position of the enemy. The command- 


ing officer was doing her best ty) ey. 
courage them. “Women,” she crieq 
“never let it be said of you that yo, 
showed the white feather—at 4 {j;, 
when feathers are not being worn. 

“We will die first,” said the whole 
regiment, in one voice—and they aq. 
vanced against the foe. 


Lecturer—Allow me before | 
to repeat the words of the immorts| 
Webster— 

Listener—I’m goin’ to get out of her, 
if he’s goin’ to start in on the dictio; 
ary. 


Doctor—After this treatment yoy 
ought to be able to sleep like a bab 
Patient—Not like my baby, I hope. 


NAME O’HOWLS 


A. FLATT repairs flat tires at Cam; 
Bois’d Arc Junction, Tex. 

GENTLE SHOWERS, a Negro farm- 
er near Belton, Tex., was arrested b 
the sheriff during the recent drough' 
for allegedly stealing oats. 

Virginia WINMILL, this seas 
debutante at Locust Valley, L. L., plans 
to enter Vassar college in the fall. 

Y. A. LAND is a land attorney |i 
ing in Denver. 

Three doctors in Melbourne, Fla 
are named: I. M. (I make ’em) HA) 
I. F. (1 fix ’°em) BEAN and I, K. (| 
kill ’em) HICKS. 

Edwin L. GRAVES is a cemeter) 
company executive at Laconner, Wash 

J. SHOEMAKER of Zeeland, Mich 
repairs and sells shoes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. SCHOTT. o! 
Peoria, Ill., are leading state trap- 
shooters. 

Dr. N. L. MISTACHKIN (missed 
agin) practices in St. Louis, Mo. 

The hobby of Nicholas MONEY- 
PENNY of Westfield, N. J., is saving 
pennies. 

O. L. MORROW is cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank at Fortville, Ind. Once 
the assistant cashier was Chalmer 
DAY. At that time an obligation ai 
that bank could be paid either to-!)\) 
or to-MORROW. 

Ernest W. HOGG doctors ’em. Iles 
a veterinarian at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Sgt. Charles S. BRAGG is a soldier 
stationed at Ft. BRAGG, N. C. 

And C. A. HASTY subscriber se! 
the above one in. 

JUNE EAST is an impersonato: 
MAE WEST. 

PERLEY GATES lives at BRAI\ 
TREE, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM STREP! 
live on WILLIAM STREET, Columbia 
Mo. 

Add marriages: SIMMER-COOKk 2! 
Wahpeton, N. Dak.; COOK-MOOR! 
St. Paul, Minn; VEST-COAT at Pek 
Ind.; BREAD-COOK at Globe, Ariz. 


—_—_____ ——__ o~= oe -:*t~—<“<CiS~—Sstst™s 


Increased demand for horse hair |5 
responsible for a new racket. In som 
sections thieves visit stables at nig! 
and clip the manes and tails of th 
equines. 





